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ONE DAY’S ADVERTISING GAIN 
132.07 COLUMNS 


The Indianapolis Star 


made this enormous gain over the same day in 1906 in its 
issue of Sunday, March 17. The total number of columns 
carried was 250—practically roo columns more than the 
greatest number ever carried by 


THE STAR’S NEAREST COMPETITOR 


In this issue there were 65 columns. of automobile ad- 
vertising alone. 

During the past two months THE Srar has passed all 
other Indianapolis papers in volume of classified advertising. 
The classified gains alone for the first ten days of March 
were 


30,000 LINES 


The three Star League papers—THE INDIANAPOLIS 
Star, Muncie STAR and TERRE HAUTE STAR—issue over 
one-fourth of the total number of copies of daily papers 
printed in Indiana every day. 


General Offices of the Star League: 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR, MUNCIE STAR, TERRE HAUTE STAR, 
STAR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, 


C. E. LAMBERTSON, 1316 Flatiron Bidg.,New York, Eastern Manager 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Bidg., Chicago, Western Manager 
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ber of the family you are trying to reach—husband 
or wife—bdchelor-son, or unmarried daughter—you owe 
it to yourself to size up the Butterick Trio as it is ‘0-day. 

For your own sake find whether you are missing anything 
—and how much you are missing. 


A very brief examination of this sort has opened the eyes of many an 
advertiser who thought before that the only mediums for him were magazines 
of an entirely different class. 

Tear out and send the coupon before you forget it. I think I hardly 
need add that when you send it you put yourself under absolutely no obliga- 
tion. But I do ask that you will mention the article you are advertising, and 
the kind of people you mainly want to reach. 


LOR FG0 


MANAGER OF ADVERTISING, 
BuTTERICK BuILDING, NEw YORK 


F. H. RALSTEN, Western Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 





THE BUTTERICK TRIO, 


The Delineator, The Designer, New Idea Woman's Magazine 


The strongest, the largest, and the most efficient single 
power for business promotion in the world. 

Reaching more than 1,600,000 Homes—about Ten Millions 
of readers. Women who buy at retail stores, for their Homes, 
their Children, Husbands and for themselves—the Cream of 
Good Customers in America, 
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VoL. XLIII. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


STORY OF THIS INSTITUTION TOLD 
BY ITS FOUNDER — THREE- 
FOURTHS OF ALL THE STUDENTS 
MUST BE INTERESTED BY ADVER- 
TISING—HOW THEY ARE TAUGHT 
TO STUDY—A FOLLOW-UP AND 
SELLING ORGANIZATION OF 1,400 
MEN, COVERING THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA LIKE A 
BLANKET—NEARLY THIRTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF COURSES 
SOLD IN FIFTEEN YEARS, 


The International Correspond- 
ence Schools, of Scranton, Pa., 
is at once an institution widely 
known, through its paid advertis- 
ing, and not so widely known 
ctherwise. Most persons are 
aware, of course, that this is the 
chief institution of its kind, and 
that it was the pioneer, and is 
probably ‘fon the square’ in_ its 
efforts to teach people who want 
that sort of education. Most 
persons grant that it is the larg- 
est, though they may not know 
kow large, and some might as- 
sume that it is the best—yet, per- 
haps, not knowing why. A few 
publishers’ solicitors know that 
the man behind these schools is 
named Foster. But where he was 
born, or how he came to embark 
in this line, or what he did before 
he went into it, they may not 
know at all. 

Not long ago this institution 
celebrated its fifteenth anniver- 
sary, and in an address the 
founder gave some views and 
figures that are likely to be more 
or less startling to persons who 
haven’t ascertained what lies be- 
hind the I. C. S. magazine an- 
nouncements. 

Let us begin with the figures 
showing growth: 
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The first year the receipts of the 
schools were $14,991. ‘lhe sec- 
ond year they were $35,939. The 
third year, $73,844. In 1905 they 
were four million two hundred 
thousand dollars. In September, 
1906, there were receipts of $425,- 
ooo, up to that time the largest 
income for a single month. In 
October, 1905, the schools were 
drawing from Canada $180,000 a 
year, from New Zealand $40,000 
a year, from South Africa $30,- 
000 a year. The whole amount 
received in fifteen years for this 
form of education was $28,775,- 
ooo, and in dividends to the 
stockholders there has been paid 
$2,300,000. 

‘Lhe advertising of the I. C. S. 
is only a small part of its promo- 
tion work, for it has scattered 
over the United States and Can- 
ada about three dozen branches 
for _— and collections, and 
a field organization of 1,400 men 
is maintained in this work. An 
instruction branch is maintained 
in San Francisco, and another in 
Wellington, N, Z., the latter re- 
ducing distance between school 
and scholars about two months, 
in time. Arrangements _ have 
lately been made whereby instruc- 
tion can be given to sailors on 
the vessels of the United States 
Navy. Seventeen warrant officers 
have been promoted to be com- 
missioned officers in our Navy, 
by act of Congress, after exami- 
nations. Thirteen of these were 
I. C. S. students, 

The institution has, in Scran- 
ton, a printing plant that turns 
out all its text-books and other 
literature, and which, with the in- 
struction departments, covers a 
whole block. A ton and a half 
of printed matter is produced 
daily, or about three times as 
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much as the output of a publish- 
ing plant like Frank A. ‘eco s, 
with its seven magazines. This 
building has floor space of seven 
acres. The number of employees 
in all departments is over 2,800, 
of whom nearly 400 are on the 
faculty or engaged in instruction, 
revising lessons, etc. The home 
office handles over 15,000 pieces of 
mail a day, and pays about 3110,- 
900 a year for postage, with an- 
cther $60,000 for freight and ex- 
pressage. 

With this outline sketch of the 
institution, roughly indicating its 
importance, it may be well to let 
the founder tell, in his own 
words, something about the I. C. 
S. work, methods and aims. A 
word or two regarding Mr. Fos- 
ter, however, may be apropos: 

Thomas J. Foster, president of 
the International Textbook Com- 
pany (which corporation is pro- 
prietor of the schools), is now 
sixty-four years old, and though 
an active man in a number of 
enterprises at various periods in 
bis life, seems to have made his 
real success when he was ap- 
proaching fifty. He served in the 
Civil War, and was a retail shoe- 
man for a time, then became a 
newspaper publisher, and later 
proprietor of a mining journal. 
Out of the latter grew the pres- 
ent business. It was in 1872 that 
he went to Shenandoah, Pa., at 
that time the largest mining town 
in the United States, with a coal- 
mine population of 100,000, Dur- 
ing the days of the “Molly Ma- 
guires,” a secret league of miners, 
organized for assassination, young 
Foster ‘was active in fighting 
them, and for a time, it is said, 
was marked for assassination 
himself. His proprietorship of 
the Shenandoah Herald enabled 
him to do good work in this agi- 
tation, and also brought him into 
contact with miners and opera- 
tors. Frightful losses of life 
often occurred in the coal mines 
in those days, owing to lack of 
scientific knowledge of ventila- 
tion, gases, etc. Foster became 
deeply concerned with the scien- 
tific side of mining, and devoted 
much of his paper to information 
about it. Finally he suspended 
the Herald altogether, and estab- 





lished in its place the Mining 
Herald, devoting its columns to 
mining, mining machinery, gases, 
ventilation, etc., with the specific 
object of helping working miners 
to understand the scientific side 
of their craft. He also organized 
a mining institute where papers 
on mining were read, and im- 
ported the best English technical 
books for circulation among 
miners. A department in his pa- 
per was devoted to answering 
questions, which soon poured in 
at such a rate that pamphlets had 
to be prepared to answer them. 
From that grew a_ complete 
course of instruction in coal min- 
ing, designed to fit miners for 
positions as foremen and superin- 
tendents. Text-books had to be 
written for this, and the whole 
course adapted to men who 
wanted to study while they earn- 
ed their living. It had to be of 
a character to be understood by 
men who knew only how to read 
and write. Mathematics, with 
something of chemistry, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, mechanics 
and hydro-mechanics, had to be 
made clear. The course took 
months to prepare, and_ at 
first involved the student’s at- 
tendance some time at Scranton 
for the study of surveying 
and mapping in day classes. 
But eventually this difficulty was 
evercome, and upon the principles 
thus evolved the school was grad- 
ually extended to impart techni- 
cal instruction in thirty-one lines 
of industry. It is now regularly 
incorporated, with $4,000,000 cap- 
ital, and interests students on a 
strictly commercial basis, making 
2 profit on its transactions. The 
first student, Thomas Coates, a 
coal miner when he applied for 
the course, is now a mine super- 
intendent, Student No. 4, Joseph 
Knapper, then'a miner, is now a 
mine inspector. Student No. 8o, 
John H. Jones, then a miner, is 
now a coal operator and a mil- 
lionaire. 

In a notable address made at 
the fifteenth anniversary banquet, 
Mr. Foster said: 

“It was no ordinary education- 
al problem to impart knowledge 
to men who had never attended 
school, or did so for only a year 
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or two before they were put to 
work; who were ignorant of the 
first processes of arithmetic; 
whose average age was twenty- 
ceven; who worked every day in 
the mines; who had families to 
support, and could not attend a 
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a desk, and often rocked the 
cradle with one hand to keep the 
baby quiet. But in perfecting this 
first system to teach mining, we 
learned that we could teach all 
the engineering trades and pro- 
fessions. To-day we have thirty- 


THOMAS J, Fos1ER, FOUNDER OF THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
ScHOOLS, SCRANTON, PA. 


night school because they could 
not be present at every session 
and because they were ashamed 
to expose their ignorance to 
others; who, when studying at 
home, used the kitchen table for 


cne courses, each in charge of a 
principal, who may have an as- 
sistant principal and from a half: 
dozen to fifty examiners and in- 
structors, Instruction is grouped 
into many courses to suit the re- 
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auirements of the students. Thus, 
there are stationary engineers 
who wish to qualify to operate a 
small steam plant; others who 
want to qualify to take charge of 
a plant of 250 _ horse-power; 
others who want to superintend a 
plant of many thousands of horse- 
power. The school of electricity 
teaches thirteen courses, the 
school of mechanics ten, and so 
on. 

“Five per cent or more of the 
scholarships are sold to men en- 
gaged in the engineering trades 
and préfessions—some of them 
graduates of scientific schools 
who buy the text-books for re- 
ference because they are concise, 
complete, practical and better in- 
dexed than other technical publi- 
cations Twenty per cent are 
sold to persons who desire to 
qualify for civil service examina- 
tions, or the examinations in 
mining, steam engineering,  elec- 





tricity, plumbing, etc., required by 
many States and municipalities. 


Thus about twenty-five per cent 
of the business comes through the 
demand for a practical system of 
home study in the theory of the 
trades and engineering profes- 
sions. 

“But the larger part—seventy- 
five per cent—is secured by 
creating the demand, 

“You cannot give away educa- 
tion, You can give free instruc- 
tion. Men will not study unless 
strongly influenced. Students with 
whom the desire for improve- 
ment is a controlling motive, will 
take full advantage of opportuni- 
ties. for free instruction, but the 
proportion of the ambitious to the 
whole number that should study, 
is small. Most of those we enroll 
will not accept a scholarship asa 
free gift, on condition that they 
are to use it, before their ambi- 
tion is aroused, and their self- 
confidence stimulated. Of the 
great majority who undertake > 
study, it is true that they need, 
the start, until the study he abit i is 
formed, every aid to perseverance. 
The more this class pay for tui- 
tion, the better, as the fact that 
they themselves pay the price is 
an incentive to work. 

“The greater portion of the I. 
C. S. courses are sold to care- 
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less and indifferent persons, by 
arousing their ambition, building 
up their self- confidence, and in- 
ducing them to enroll by what I 
shall call inspirational publicity 
and inspirational solicitation, 

“There are but two ways to 
sell: first, through publicity, which 
is advertising; and, — second, 
through solicitation, which is 
salesmanship. We employ both. 
We publish and talk the benefits 
of education and the great re- 
wards open to men who can do 
work better than their fellows; 
that education is the key to the 
doorway of success. We adver- 
tise in every publication from 
which we can obtain prospects, a 
name for persons sufficiently in- 
terested to make inquiries, at a 
cost not too great, and are using 
a hundred mediums, mainly maga- 
zines and trade journals. If we 
had the capital to carry large ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers for 
a year or more, we could prob- 
ably obtain results through them, 
and also through billboard and 
street-car advertising. 

“This advertising is made effec- 
tive by illustrations that catch the 
attention of the indifferent, un- 
trained mechanic, make him real- 
ize his unfortunate position, and 
suggest to him that he can im- 
prove his condition by mastering 
the theory of his trade. Our en- 
rollment is not made from the 
educated or cultured classes. The 
only qualification required is abil- 
ity to read and write English. 
The plan is intended for persons 
ignorant of elementary mathemat- 
ics, who cannot attend a regular 
school. We find that drawings 
such as ‘Are Your Hands Tied?’ 
‘On Which Side of the Desk Are 
You?’ and so forth, will halt these 
people as they drift through life, 
and give them the first sugges- 
tion they have ever had, perhaps, 
that there is something better to 
which they can attain. 

“If our advertisements were 
simply announcements of techni- 
cal courses to sell, as are the ad- 
vertisements of regular schools, 
we would not have one inquiry 
where now we have a dozen. It 
is said that last year if there had 
been ten graduates from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology for every one that did 
graduate, they all could have 
tound aniline at good salar- 
ics. Why not advertise this im- 
portant truth so that young men 
inay be induced to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered? One 
great need of the time is some 
agency to make more of the peo- 
ple desire education sufficiently to 
deny themselves to obtain it. If 
Mr. Carnegie will supplement his 
magnificent gifts for libraries by 
establishing a foundation to pro- 
vide half a million dollars annual- 
iv to be expended in advertising 
the benefits of education and the 
resources of his libraries, he will 
be surprised by the great increase 
in the number using his libraries. 

“This inspirational advertising 
in magazines and trade papers, in 
millions of circulars placed in the 
homes of the country’ every 
month, in exhibits in store win- 
dows and in shops where mech- 
anics are employed, produces 
prospects. An inquiry received is 
answered by the mail sales de- 
partment, and if the prospect re- 
sides on a soliciting route, his 
name and address is forwarded to 
a representative of the schools, 
who calls upon him, furnishes him 
information, and solicits him to 
enroll. 

“The field organization of our 
schools consist of 800 routes, 
grouped in 240 divisions of three 
or more routes each, which are 
arranged in thirty-four districts 
of seven or more divisions each, 
and covers the United States and 
Canada. Twelve hundred salesmen 
represent the institution in these 
routes, divisions and districts. 
There is also a railway organiza- 
tion in charge of a general mana- 
ger in which are employed eighty 
salesmen. The schools own and 
operate seven air-brake instruc- 
tion cars, a dynamometer car, and 
a passenger railway service test- 
ing car. There are instructors 
lecturing on combustion of fuel 
and firing on nine cars furnished 
by railroad companies. We are 
soliciting business on over 100 
railroads in the United States and 
Canada, to whose employees we 
sell locomotive-running  scholar- 
ships at reduced prices, in con- 
sideration of facilities for doing 


the work provided by the com- 
panies. The first arrangement of 
this kind was made with the 
Canadian Pacific over eight years 
ago. 

“Our salesmen arouse the am- 
bition of people ignorant of or in- 
different to the advantages of 
technical education; create in 
them a desire for ’self-improve- 
ment; convince them that they 
can educate themselves by home 
study; ane induce them to under- 
take courses of instruction, and 
afterwards encourage them in the 
cultivation of application, con- 
centration and the study habit, 
that they may persevere. Courses 
are sold on the monthly install- 
ment plan to persons, the major- 
ity of whom, before approached 
by representatives, have not seri- 
ously thought of self-improve- 
ment. Students who become dis- 
couraged and quit studying are 
re-canvassed and induced to re- 
sume by the representatives as 
they call on them month after 
month for installment payments. 

“Our salesman can tell more 
effectively than advertisements the 
story of the great disadvantages 
the working man labors under 
who is ignorant of the theory of 
his trade. He makes the pros- 
pective student dissatisfied with 
his condition, and points out the 


road to better fortune. He can 
give full particulars, answer ob- 
jections, remove doubts. He con- 


vinces the prospect by his earn- 
estness, and if mecessary con- 
vinces the wife, or father, or 
mother, or all of them. Most of 
the students obtained from adver- 
tising are enrolled by salesmen— 
the advertising secures interviews. 

“The student body created dur- 
ing the past fifteen years is as 
productive a source of prospects 
as is the advertising. An adver- 
tisement is not so effective as the 
testimony of a student. Seeing is 
believing. Many students volun- 
tarily assist the salesmen in en- 
rolling their friends, and all who 
assist are paid for the service if 
they will accept payment. Stud- 
ents are systematically solicited 
to assist on altruistic grounds, 
and without their assistance the 
large enrollment required to min- 
imize costs could not be obtained. 








“Delinquents, our term for per- 
sons enrolled who will not study, 
and who do not pay, are a loss to 
the schools. Cost of enrolling and 
furnishing first work is more than 
the average amount received, 
while the fact that they under- 
take the work -and fail to per- 
severe, deters others from enroll- 
ing. But delinquency in payment 
does not suspend a student's priv- 
ileges. We do not give a diploma 
until the account is pdid in full, 
and are now holding the diplomas 
of a number of delinquents. A 
student in Michigan, enrolled 
three years ago, completed the 
sheet-metal pattern drafting 
course last week, although he had 

made only an initial payment of 
$5 on his instruction. 

“Representatives start persons 
at their studies who cannot un- 
derstand the printed instructions, 
help them master the processes of 
arithmetic, and solve _ difficult 
problems. They receive the same 
commission for reinstating a de- 
linquent as for enrolling a new 
student, and it is a rule that de- 
linquents must be induced to re- 
sume their studies if possible. If 
a person enrolled fails to send in 
work within sixty days, he is 
written to by the instruction de- 
partment and advised to begin 
his studies. If he commences and 
stops, he is urged at intervals to 
resume. Last year 113,831 such 
letters were written. Our en- 
couragement department, at the 
request of salesmen, who furnish 
particulars of the student’s char- 
acter and habits, writes about 15,- 
000 letters per year. These, writ- 
ten by men of more than ordinary 
ability for this work, induce many 
to resume. 

“Persons enrolled receive for a 
year, free, the monthly publica- 
tion Ambition, the purpose of 
which is to create a desire to pro- 
fit from study. If the student 
desires, his employer is informed 
of progress he makes in studies. 

“The business requires large 
capital, Our text-book plates 
cost $1,500,000; buildings, print- 
ing plant and furniture represent 
$1,000,000; stocks of paper and 
publications, $500,000. We have 
$100,000 invested in cars used in 
instructing railway employees. We 
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are the largest importers of draw- 
ing instruments in the United 
States. This is a commercial en- 
terprise. The capital could not 
have been secured unless divi- 
dends were earned and paid. That 
money to commence the business 
was obtained was surprising to 
many, because it was an experi- 
ment. The idea of conducting a 
large school of any description and 
making it pay was new. ‘There 
are 4,000 stockholders, among 
whom are many successful stud- 
ents. 

“The field for the work is com- 
mensurate with the industries-of 
the country. Every year, ap- 
proximately, 1,650,000 young men 
and women reach the age of 
twenty-one in the United States. 
Of these, only a few thousand 
ever enter scientific colleges. The 
field cannot contract, but must 
expand. In the world’s require- 
ments for trained heads as well 
as trained hands, no backward 
step will ever be taken.” 

An interesting comparison, 
showing the extent of these 
schools, is given in contrast with 
figures for Harvard University. 
Since its foundation, nearly 300 
years ago, Harvard has sent out 
only 28,000 graduates, while the 
I. C. S. has sent out 85,000 in 
fifteen years with diplomas, and 
225,000 more have finished courses 
in mathematics, physics, drawing 
and other basic studies. The [. 
C. S. daily enrollment is 360 stud- 
ents. Only forty-five per cent of 
the colleges in this country have 
an attendance of that many stud- 
ents, and there are only 21,000 
technical students in all the col- 
leges and universities. 

Though sixty-four years old, 
Mr. Foster is actively at work in 
his organization every day, often 
for ten and twelve hours, and 
knows intimately every detail of 
the home and field organization. 
He has no thought of retiring. 
His —— counts as a large 
factor in the I. C. S. success. It 


has been said of him that he is a 
man who seldom originates an 
idea, but that in the development 
of a good one, and in directing 
capable men in that development, 
he has few superiors. 

Jas. H. Coiins. 
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‘In soliciting for signs and window 
lights,” says the Lincoln (Neb.) Gas & 
Electric Light Co., “‘we are always 
careful to impress on the merchant's 
mind that these are an advertising, and 
not a lighting expense.” 

—_+oo—__—_ 

“TAINTED NEWS” AGAIN. 

Port Huron, Mich., Mar. 18, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Sir—I noticed your article in 
Printers Ink of March 6th on_the 
Collier’s story “‘Tainted News,” publish- 
ed in that paper in issue for week end- 
ing Feb. 3. I note that, for lack of 
other information probably, you_ as- 
sumed that the charges against Wm. 
Wolff Smith and the newspapers are 
substantially true. I enclose herewith 
an oder published in the Times of 
Thursday, Feb. 21st, immediately on 
publication of the article in Collier’s, in 
which the newspaper’s side of the ques- 
tion is set forth so far as the Times is 
concerned. We have published none of 
Mr. Smith’s copy except as it appealed 
to us as proper, and very little has been 
used anyway. Mr. Smith has never 
asked that we publish any of his mat- 
ter either for pay or otherwise, and in 
explanation of furnishing us his week- 
ly letter said that he hoped to become 
connected with the paper so that at 
any time we wanted to order special 
stuff he would be available for the busi- 
ness. Mr. Smith’s copy comes into 
this office the same as that from sev- 
eral other similar correspondents and 
is treated identically the same way. We 
notice that Mr. Smith is the Washing- 
ton correspondent of a number of pa- 
pers who pay him a regular fee for his 


service, such papers being among the 
best in the country. 

The attack appeals to us as being un- 
warranted, both so far as the news- 
papers and Mr. Smith are concerned. 

Yours truly, 
Frep W. SHERMAN, 
Bus. Mgr. Times. 


Under the head of “Tainted News,” 
Collier’s Weekly for the current week 
publishes an article in which it alleges 
that Washington correspondents em- 
jloyed by great corporations as “pub- 
icity agents,’’ “press bureaus,’ etc., 
ad out articles in the interest of the 
Standard Oil and_ other companies 
which are paid for by the line in the 
newspapers publishing them. One of 
these alleged subsidized Washington 
correspondents is William Wolff Smith; 
and among the newspapers listed as re- 
ceiving and — his correspond- 
ence is the Times. 

It is true that Mr. Smith is sending 
his letters to the Times. None _ of 
them have ever been published in full 
in this paper, although an_ occasional 
news paragraph has been clipped from 
them; and no_ suggestion a payment 
for their publication has ever been 
made. So far as we have examined 
them the letters do not appear to be 
written in the interest of the Standard 
Oil or any other great corporation or 
trust. It may be that Mr. Smith re- 
Ceives payment from some of the great 
corporations for writing them; but i 
he has not succeeded any better in se- 
curing their publication in other pa- 
pers than he has in the Times, the 
corporations who pay him might as well 
save their money.—Port Huron Times. 
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THE SUPREME ARGUMENT. 

Dozens of reasons have been 
advanced to- account for the re- 
markable growth of modern ad- 
vertising, Some authorities assert 
that it is an expression of our 
advancing civilization, others say 
the linotype and perfecting press 
did it, others that this is an age 
of publicity, others that advertis- 
ing reflects our prosperity. The 
advertising solicitor thinks there 
would be little growth if he stop- 
ped going around after business— 
and perhaps he is right. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
the whole industry rests on some- 
thing quite different from any of 
these things. It began when 
Pasteur, Koch and other eminent 
bacteriologists discovered the mi- 
crobe and developed it for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Where would advertising be 
without the microbe? 

Echo answers, “Nowhere.” 

There isn’t a product on earth 
that is worth a dollar commer- 
cially without this minute but ag- 
gressive organism. The microbe 
in actuality is a trifle indeed. It 
is named from the Greek mikros, 
which means small, and the word 
is sometimes used scientifically to 
indicate one-millionth. But in ad- 
vertising the microbe is so gigan- 
tic as to be really the chief fact, 
and all other things pertaining to 
advertising pale into insignificance 
beside it. No commodity that 
hasn’t the property of killing mi- 
crobes, or resisting them, or 
dodging them, can be regarded as 
fit to bring before the public. 
Unless the manufacturer can show 
that he is making something on 
the phagocyte order, that seizes 
and devours microbes wherever it 
finds them, he had better throw 
his product onto the scrap-heap 
and invent something else. 

It is true that, for a time, he 
may succeed in doing a profitable 
business with some commodity 
that is merely useful, or neces- 
sary, or that appeals to a friv- 
olous public because it is cheap, f 
or honestly made, or is sold ona 
guarantee to refund monev if un- 
satisfactory. Some manufacturers 
have actually continued to do 
business with commodities for 
which only such qualities were 








and prospered a year, 


claimed, 
two years, five years. But their 
position is truly pitiable. Let a 
competitor come along with a 
similar product and advertise that 
it is sterilized, and their business 
dissolves like a fog. 

The germ argument is the only 
one that can be universally applied 
to every advertised commodity 
whatever, at all times, and in all 
mediums, and used year after 
year, It is never outworn, or 
overdone, or beyond the compre- 
hension of the masses, or futile 
with the classes. High and low, 
rich and poor, literate and illiter- 
ate, savage and civilized man, 
thrill with horror as the adver- 
tiser pictures the possibilities of 
contagion through microbes. 
When he offers his product in an 
antiseptic package, no other argu- 
ment is needed. Whether it be 
chocolate drops or a brass _ bed, 
soap or a baby rattle, this is the 
supreme argument. Few persons 
outside the scientific professions 
have ever seen a germ, and only 
the most careful scientific precau- 
tions will make anything abso- 
lutely sterile. Hundreds of com- 
modities, from malt extract to 
yeast, depend specifically upon 
germs for their wholesome prop- 
erties. No matter. Everything 
has to be asceptic, and germ-de- 
stroying when it is advertised, 
and if it is only that, nothing else 
need be advanced as a reason for 
buying it. 

+2) 
DENTISTS MAY ADVERTISE IN 
ENGLAND. 


An interesting case was recently 
tried in England. Two dentists formed 
a partnership, and one insisted on ad- 
vertising by means of pamphlets, 
“claiming superiority over yand de- 
panes other practitioners.” This 
ed _the partner who objected to seek 
to have the geri dissolved. The 
court reserved decision, but said it saw 
nothing objectionable in the amphlets, 
and that nobody pretended dentists 
could not advertise. 





——__+o+ 

SOLICITING WITH AN AX. 

Too many publishers’ representatives 
_ going around in the attitude of 

—- seeking the “crumbs which 

1 from their masters’ table.” Some 
re Ml I have known need to be 
solicited with a “big stick,” not sup- 
plicated, and the advertising man who 
is sure of his ground, sure that his 
paper is a good medium and his views 
of advertising sound, must take this 
work upon himself—he’s the only one 
to do it.—Robert Frothingham. 
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FOREIGN WINES AND LIQ- 
UORS IN AMERICA. 


ADVERTISED CARELESSLY, AND WITH- 
OUT MUCH JUDGMENT—BUT AD- 
VERTISING HAS COUNTED AS EVI- 
DENCED BY THE PRE-EMINENCE 
OF ADVERTISED CHAMPAGNES. 

In the advertisement of wine 
and whiskey it is accepted as a 
fact that there is no demand to 
be created. All that can be done 
is to divert the volume of busi- 
ness, to shift the current and di- 
rect, for a time longer or shorter, 
its movement. A fixed quantity 
varying within narrow limits 
measures the consumption year by 
year, and that to shape the sale 
of this amount is the whole duty 
of publicity. 

It is a narrow-minded view for 
a trade otherwise liberal and pro- 
gressive to take. No estimate is 
made of the general prosperity, or 
the absence of it, whereby the de- 
mand rises and falls, nor the 
other great influences, such as 
the eccentricity and exaction of 
the laws, not at least with refer- 
ence to advertising. The limited 
scope which the publicity of the 
wine and spirit trade occupies 
holds it down to the task of ex- 
ploiting a name, and the broader 
outlook which the general pros- 
perity of the trade might regard 
as rarely if ever taken. 

It is not strange that this is 
the case when distillers and rec- 
tifiers meet the Pure Food Com- 
mission and are unable to tell there 
what whiskey is. Firms that have 
been in business for generations 
disagree as to a definition. One 
group declare that any _ spirit 
made from any source, grains or 
fruit, is whiskey the moment it is 
distilled. Others say it is a 
neutral spirit when first distilled, 
and only becomes whiskey when 
ripened with age in charred _bar- 
rels, or when blended with some- 
thing or another like fruit juices 
to render it palatable. One dis- 
tiller said before the Commission 
that a few drops of these blends 
placed on the tongue of a_rabbit 
would make it spit in the face of 
a lion. 

Being thus uncertain, or too as- 
sured, as to what whiskey really 
is, it is not strange that the trade 


is unable to work together to in- 
crease a demand when the rival 
opinions tend to cut off the con- 
sumption. 

The publicity given to foreign 
wines, spirits, and ales, is even 
more eccentric than that which 
advertises native products. The 
idea of the foreign seller is that 
the American palate is_ easily 
touched. When Black and White 
Scotch whiskey was introduced 
into this -country, its promoters 
made an appropriation of say 
$200,000 for advertising purposes. 
The whiskey sold at $12 the case. 
Its import tax was approximately 
$5.50 a case. The fixed charges 
for manufacture, package and 
freight ate up the sale price so 
nearly that the $200,000 used for 
advertising while it was being 
used, returned only $20,000. That 
is, at the end of three years the 
Black and White whiskey people 
had spent $180,000 on which they 
had no definite return. But their 
advertisement was cumulative, 
and they were presently able to 
reduce its amount, while the re- 
sults flowed in. These figures are 
not precise but represent approx- 
imately the facts. 

But Black and White whiskey is 
about the only foreign spirit ex- 
cept Canadian Club that has won 
out. Canadian Club was advan- 
tageously placed to secure Amer- 
ican trade. It was made geo- 
graphically on the meridian of 
the country’s densest population 
and occupied a strategic position 
for freight rates. The excise 
laws of the Dominion if definite 
are neither harsh in spirit nor en- 
forcement, and the stamp which 
the government places over the 
cork of bottles holding the whis- 
key reinforces the label with a 
certain official quality that makes 
for its reputation. But Black and 
White started an expensive cam- 
paign, without any advantages 
like these, facing for at least a 
few years a certain loss, possibly 
a permanent one. They advertis- 
ed the whiskey pretty generally, 
by name or label always; in 
newspapers, magazines into which 
they could gain admission, and in 
society and humorous weekly pa- 
pers, and invariably in few words 
The name of the English firm, 
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that of James Buchanan, was fav- 
orably known in the States where 
they were the agents for Plymouth 
gin, and Perrier-Jouet cham- 
pagne, and their manager, Arthur 
Billin, knew the trade on both 
sides of the water, and overlook- 
ed the advertisements himself. 
After three years, when the $200,- 
ooo were spent, they set back to 
await results and were not disap- 


pointed. But they did not re- 

linquish their efforts to force 
their whiskey. Like the wine 
houses they kcep a staff of 


agents at work to call for Black 
and White in public-houses, and, 
unobtrusively to say a good word 
for it whenever and wherever it 
may be uttered. 

The trouble’ with foreign 
houses importing to this country 
is that they place their business 
in the hands of native firms who 
do not take measures to force 
their trade. For example a big 
firm of spirit dealers in Great 
Britain determined recently to 
expend $50,000 in exploiting an 
Irish whiskey which had achieved 
a considerable popularity in Eng- 
land. Instead of devoting a 
part of this sum to publicity, it 
secured an agent in this country 
already engaged in the interest of 
several brands of foreign whis- 
key. He agreed to put on com- 
mercial travelers to sell the 
goods. What he did was to in- 
crease the line of those already 
traveling, and to charge to_ the 
foreign firm the whole bill of ex- 
penses which probably he also 
charged in other places. Anyway 


the foreign firm took nothing by 


their motion and retired from the 
field $50,000 out of pocket. 

The sale of foreign English 
ales is not pressed with any vigor. 
The publicity they receive is usu- 
ally given them by grocers who 
advertise a locality where certain 
established brews may be _ had. 
The profit on native beers is so 
enormous that firms like Schlitz. 
Pabst, Busch and other western 
houses long founded, are able to 
conduct aggressive campaigns in 
the East. In the opinion of the 
best observers there is no reason 
why these firms should sell in the 
face of the local brewers except 
that they are prolific advertisers. 
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They deal pretty largely in the 
foreign or German method of 
publicity, presenting pictures of 


Gambrinus and the Rhine Maid- 
ens as part of their scheme of 
advertising, and repeating these 
pictures down to the label size for 
bottles. But they push the trade 
so persistently and in so many 

ways that the importing of Eng- 
lish ales has no chance, and the 
importation of German beers is 
only permitted because the small 
amount of it sold cuts no figure 
at all. 

Wines, and particularly a few 
brands of champagne, are widely 
exploited. Some of them depend 
almost exclusively upon their fig- 
ures of import, which they repeat, 
as to cases, year by year. The 
theory is that if the public con- 
sume so much it must be meritor- 
ious. There are a few set phrases 
in the wine trade which recur 
over and over again in their pub- 
licity, and also a few words of 
foreign origin which never fail to 
appear. George A. Kessler & Co., 
who handle Moet & Chandon, 
better known by its sub-title of 
White Seal, are extensive adver- 
tisers and frequently in places 
where a casual observer would 
not expect to find them. Their 
theory is that champagne appeals 
to a class of consumers who are 
otherwise temperate persons and 
generally abstemious, Champagne 
has become such a purely table 
wine in recent years that Kess- 
ler’s publicity in these curious 
fields, even in religious papers, 
wins out. 

Champagne has passed its cli- 
macteric as a bar-room wine. In 
its history, and in comparatively 
recent years, it found its market 
nearly altogether in bar and 
club rooms, but itis only gamblers 
and occasionally college boys on 
a lark that now-a-days sit down 
to a bottle of wine without food. 
The old “wine buyers” of twenty 
or thirty years ago have all dis- 
appeared, and the  bar-rooms 
which used to load up with fifty 
cases of wine, make quite a dis- 
play with one case which lasts a 
long time. Mumm’s Extra Dry 
shifts first place with Moet & 
Chandon. Of these wines it may 
be said with safety that taken 
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year by year they are not superior 
to other brands, but that they 
owe their commanding place in 
the market to the systematic ad- 
vertising they receive. Moet & 
Chandon names the year of vint- 
age in nearly all its publicity—but 
apart from this feature the pub- 
licity given to the wine deals 
nearly altogether with reiteration 
of the label. 

The liqueurs and _ still wines 
which are imported are simply § 
named aser happens 
to know the names well. If not 
he will be told, nothing further in 
the publicity. Recently a liquor 
called Forbidden Fruit has been 
extensively advertised and sold. 
It is the juice of the grape fruit 
sweetened and laced with spirits, 
nominally brandy, It deserves its 
name in more ways than one, but 
it is an illustration of what ad- 
vertising will do when, as must 
be the case, it appeals to the 
freakishness of individual taste. 

Perhaps no business other than 
the beer trade shows to better ad- 
vantage the value. of advertise- 
ment. There is the unit of value 
—five cents a glass for beer. It 
is no temperance advocate’s state- 
ment, but one of simple fact that 
a keg full of beer would be dear 
at the same cost. Theoretically 
the only liquid that is cheaper 
than beer is water itself. Prac- 
tically it is saddled with extran- 
eous costs inseparable from its 
sale to consumers. 

Samuel Johnson, when he was 
receiver for the Thrales brewery 
in London said that he was con- 
trolling “the source of wealth be- 
yond the dreams of avarice.” The 
greater the product the less the 
unit of production. The fixed 
charges are, roughly, the Internal 
Revenue, the malt, the plant and 
the distribution. The brewers of 
the country, not the distillers, 
hold mortgages on ninety-seven 
per cent of the saloons. Schlitz 
brewery in Milwaukee owns and 
direct more than a score of de- 
partment stores. They run hotels 
and restaurants in several cities. 
They are behind several of the big 
hotels in New York where their 
names are not heard. Other 
brewers of eminence back similar 
enterprises, but it may be observed 





as a rule only in case where the 
product of their breweries is ex- 
tensively and generally advertised. 
RE. RB. 
+e ___—- 
FOR HOTELS TO ADVERTISE. 


Short sheets, short blankets, short 
mattresses and short bedsteads are said 
to do more harm to hotels and railroads 
than all other causes combined. Doctors 
complain that at some hotels they can 
not make their patients comfortable. 
When they pull the covers over their 

shoulders it comes off their feet, and 
vice versa. 

This state of affairs is probably hard- 
er on commercial travelers than any 
other class of men. It is getting so 
that only very short men can be com- 
mercial travelers. Hotels that treat 
their guests O. K. in this respect should 
advertise the fact, so that traveling 
people can know where to stop.— 


Medical Brief. 


1906 


Was the greatest year of 
THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


ADVERTISING 
GAINED 


1,793 Cols. 


over 1905, which broke 
all previous records. 














CIRCULATION JAN. 1907: 
Daily Average, 150,527 
Sunday “ 236,042 


The only morning paper in 
Chicago which prints its circula- 
tion every day. 

THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
— printed in the German language on 


Circulation 149,281 


RATE 3 CENTS. 
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The Nashville ‘* Banner” 
Joins the Star Galaxy. 


The Nashville, Tennessee, 
Banner has sought for and se- 
cured the Guarantee Star of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. The Guarantee Certi- 
ficate was issued the Banner on 
March 15, a full-page reproduc- 
tion of which appears on another 
page of this number of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Three Tennessee papers 
have now joined the Star Galaxy, 
and two of them have become 
members since the 1906 Directory 
was issued. 

It is interesting to note in 
which sections of the country the 
papers lie which are willing to 
back up their reports of copies 
printed with the Directory Guar 
antee: 


Pe ea 4 papers. 
Middle States........-scccees — 
Southern States.............. ave 
Central States..........ss000. 29 CSS 
NOE THO. oo nsiccs nonce .. = 
ee , = 


There may still be time for a 
paper to join the list of Star pa- 


pers before the Directory is 
printed. But it would be advis- 
able to ask admission by the 
wire. 


The list of the Star Galaxy pa- 
pers at present is as follows: 


CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland...... subeebeebakessssn ce Herald. 
COLORADO. 

Denver. .cccccccccescscce eccoccccees POR, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.. Morning Telegram and Union. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 





We BtORs 2.0560 scces woe Evening Star. 
GEORGIA. 
Augusta....seees Scccecrecee -+-Chronicle, 
ILLINOIS. 

ee erry Daily News. 
CRIDRED. 00ccc0sseceses - Tribune. 
Chicago...ccccesecseseees Record-Herald 
Oe rrr Examiner. 
Decater .....0000 bassbeun Daily Review. 
Decatur...... esses --.. Herald. 
Peoria Star 

i nebeseses cn DORNER. 

INDIANA. 

Crawfordsville ............ Journal 
Indianapolis. ....cccccsccces yews 





Indianapolis.......... eecces Star. 
DU, <izecoscavesasanc Evening Item, 
Terre Haute....-+.....+++.. Tribune, 
IOWA. 
Des Moines..... ...Successful Farming. 
Sioux City........ -. Tribune, 
KANSAS. 
MODEER ss ssbesasensso00s0x00% Capital. 
MARYLAND. 
DNB ok 6 400000. 0s00ceverneesee News. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. oecccsscsoccsseece ooesGlobe, 
Boston ...... SasGhdceusnctsvcet Post. 
Brockton,..... occcccccccccccekeDterprise, 
MICHIGAN. 

De seeeenne Citizen-Press. 
Jackson....... +++eeeeeee Morning Patriot. 
MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis ........Journal. 






Minneapolis........ Tribune. 
Minneapolis....... . Farm, Stock and Home. 
Minneapolis........ Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten. 
ree Pioneer Press. 
MISSOURI. 
Kansas City...... ccccccoceccccccccs State 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincola. .scccaccooses Daily Star. 
LAGOON: 060s eeeveene State Journal and 


Evening News. 
NEW JERSEY. 





Red Bank ,.... occccccesccccccc cOgistet, 
NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn ....++++++. .+++-Standard Union. 
PD ati s0kenbowesnade Evening News. 
Mount Vernon........... Argus. 
New York City........... Printers’ Ink. 
BUOY sss sivenssezesccce ..+. Record, 
OHIO, 
ee bnhanene Beacon Journal, 
OREGON, 
Portland..... ey ses enune .- Journal, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia........ +eeeeee. Bulletin. 
Philadelphia wo 
Philadelphia .......... pssune Record. 
Philadelphia ........cceeee. Farm Journal. 
RE Post. 
ee oe al News, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia..... pasuvapetesinenace<s State, 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga....... News. 
TAMORGIINC. «00sec Journal and Tribune, 
Nashville........06 Banner. 
VIRGINIA. 
ee eee Times-Dispatch, 
WASHINGTON. 
ey Post-Intelligencer, 
GRNIEE sv sccsssee ses Times 
WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee...... Journal. 
Racine..........Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
CANADA. 
a OTE Star. 
eee La Presse. . 
COPOMD .....cce0cvceece Mail and Empire. 
WOU iss scssussswar Colonist. 
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A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money cau buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are d from 


who, accord- 





ing tw tne 1906 issue of Rowell’s american Newspaper piso rng have submittea tor 
tuat euition of tne Directory a detailea circulation statement. auiy signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a ngure rating in the 1906 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of tweive months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being availabie for use in the 19C7 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. WCir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named cnaracter are marked With an (> ). 


These are generally regarded the publisnera who believe tnat an advertiser nas a right 


to know what he pays his hara cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 


it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 


Ww Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 


statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investipation 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham. Ledger, dy. Average for 1906, 
22,414. Best advertising medium in Alabama, 

Montgomery. Journal, dy. Arer. 1906,9,844. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1906,6.47%. 

Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Evening Geese Sat.) anc 
Sunday morning. Daily averaye 4100, 4,228. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Q@akland. Hera Average 1906. 
19,667; Feb. 1907, oe. RT. Only Cali- 
Sornia daily circulation guaranteed by 
Rowell’s Directory. 


San Francisco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo ; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 195, 1.427; Dec. sw6, 2,500. 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 2% pages, 5x8. Average circula- 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, G4,- 
600. Home Offices, Flood Building. 


COLORADO. 
Denver Post. Circulation—Daily 59,902, 
Sunday 82.980. 
The figures spell RESULTS. 
ea The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
GUSAR Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 


fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport. Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. 706. 
11,268, now over 12.500, E. Katz, S. agt. N.Y. 

Meriden. cca evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7,587 as 

Meriden. an Record and Republican. 
Daily average for 1906. 3.672 4 

New Haven, Evening Register,dy. Annwil 
sworn aver. for 116, 14.681; Sunday, 11,662. 

New Haven, Palladium. dy. Arer. 1905, 8,636; 
1906,9,549. E. Katz, Special Agent. N.Y. 

New Haven. Union. arg 1906, 16.481. 
Sunday 1906, 8,659. . E. Katz, Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 

New London. Day, ev'g. ae Ka Arer. 1906, &. ie 
arer. for Feb , 6,88 ‘atz., Sp. Agent, N. a 

Norwalk. pt Hour. . Daily averave guar- 
anteed to exceed%.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furn 








Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Avervge for 
1905, 3,920; 1906, 6.55%: Feb Feb., 1907, 6,877. 


Waterbury. Republican. ¢ dy. Aver. for 1905, 
5.648; 1906, 5.95 Ia Coste & Maxwell. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 196. 85.577 (©). 


FLORIDA. 


Jucknonvilie. iamroreiie, dy. Average 1906, 
9,482. Oct. 1906, 9,407. E. Katz. Sp. Agt., N. ¥. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av 195.46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weeciy 56. 781; « aver. 1906, 
daily, 50.857, Sun., 57.988; semi-wy., 4.916. 


ILLINOIS. 


Ashley, Gazette. Circulation 1,182. Largest 
and only proven circulation in Washington Co. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,080; 1906, 6,454. 


a Citizen. Daily average for 196, 
oBee- 


Champaign. News. Daily aver., 16, 8,156; 
weekly, 8.460, Guaranteed larger circulation 
than all other papers published in the twin cities 
(Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chieugo, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2. 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average Sor /906,4,017 ( ). 


Chiengo, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver 
circ’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 196, 69,667. 


Chieage, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 3,708; for 196, 4.001 


Chicago, Examiner. Average 


Jor 1906 
649.846 Sunday, 
178,000 Daily. 
Guarantees larger circulation in 
city of Chicazo than any two 
other morning papers combined. 
Has certificate from Assuciation 
of Am: rican Advertisers 
Circulation for) Sunday. 717.681, 
February. 1907:§ Daily, 192,271. 
Absoiute correctness of latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago Examiner is guaran 
teed by the publishers of Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directory. 


Chieago. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chieago. Inland Printer. Actual arerage cir- 
culation Jor 1905, 15.%66 (@ ©). 


Chiexgo, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n, weekly. 
Averaye '06,46,479. Send for circ. map. 
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Ohieageo, Kecord-Heraid. 
et a The Average 196, daily 
Sunday 211.611. 
&2@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraea 
the Chicago Record-Heraid 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s Americar 
Newspaper Directory. wno 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

(hicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (OO). 

Joliet, Herald even 
Average for year 1906, 

Peoria, Evening Star. Cerculation guaranteed 
more than 21,000. 


INDIANA. 

Evanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1906, dk ° 
899. Sundays over 15.000. EF, Katz. 8. A..N.Y. 

Indinnapolia, Up-to- Date Farming. 1906 av., 
174,584. Now 200.000 4 timesa mo.,.75c. a line. 

Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. ( — weekly. 
Actual net average for 1906. 24.6 

Princeton, Clarion-News, ci and weekly. 
Daily average 195, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 

Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
arerage nei oe circulation for 1906, 4,584; nine 
months ending Sept, 30, 196, 4.411; for Sept. 
1906, &,018. Over 3.400 out of 4,800 Richmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item. 






and Sunday morning. 






South Rend, Tribune. Sworn daily arerage 


Feb., 1907,8%,622. Absolutely best in South Bend 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee, Times Democrat. 195, arerace 
2.8813 average 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 


IOWA. 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Arer. 1906, 
8.764. “All paid in advance.” 

Davenport. Catholic Messenger, weekly. 
Actual average for 195, 5.314, 





Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Feb. 12.680. 
Circulation in City or total guaranieed greater 
than any other paper or no pay Jor space, 

Des Moines. Capital. daily. Lafayette Young, 
OR Sworn average circulation Jor 196, 

41.751. Circuiation. City and State. largest 
m Iowa. More advrertisiny of all kinds in 16 
in 342 %ssues than any competitor in 365 issues, 
Rate five cents a line. flit. 

Dea Moines, Registe rand Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Average circulation jor Feb., dy. 80,851, 

Des Moines. Iowa State Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver. number copies printed. 196, 82,128. 

Dea Moines. The I People’s, peel Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175. 

Stoux City. Journal. Daily average for 1906 
sworn, 28,706. Morning, Sunday and Evening 
Editions. 





Sioux City. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily averaye 196, 27.170: Feb., 197, 80.161, 


You can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
tically every family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. Only lowa paper that has tbe Guarun- 


teed Star. 
KANSAS. 

Hutchinson, News. Daily 1906, 4.260. Oct., 
196, 4.500, E. Katz, Spectal Agent, N.Y. 

Lawrenee, Vi Torld,e: e. ening and wee Copies 
printed, 195, dasty. BST; weekly. 8.1 

Pittsburg. Headlight. y. and wy. ‘Actuat 
averaye Jor 1906, duily 3.98 2, weekly 3.275. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington. Leader. Ar. (6,. erg. &. 157. 8 
6.793; Jan ,'v7, 5356, Sy. 6.891. E Katz, S, A. 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 


Average 1905, daily ; 


Owensboro. coumiee Daily av., siz months 


endiny Jan, 4, 1907, 8. 


Av. detailed 
1906, 8.420, 


Owensxboro. Daily Messenger. 
sworn circ’n quarter endiny Dec. 31, 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orieana, Item. «rerige Feb, 1907, high 
water mark. “6 10; average for 197, 27,847, 
average for 1906, 24.61%. A high-class vewspaper 
of known circulation. Want advertisements a 


syecialty. 
MAINE. 
Augueta. Comfort.mo. W. A pam. pub. 
Actual averaye Jor 196, 1.271.958 


Augusta. Kennebec jjournal. a: 
Average daily, 1906. 












and wy. 





Bangor. Commercial. 
9.695: weekly 28.578. 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, aay, Aver. for 
1905, 7.998 (OO). weekly 17.448 (© ©). 


_ ae 46, daily 


Seip. Maine Woods and Woodsman. weekly, 
- Brackett Co. Arerage for 1#5, 8.077. 


Portland. Evening Express. Arerage for 196, 
daily 12.806. Sunday Telegram, 8,041, 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U. 8. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of3q.; cupres printed av.yr. end’g Dec. 1906.1,7 62. 


ore American, daily Average 1/906, 
. 77,488; d’y, 67.815. No return privilege. 


Rualtimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Arerage 196, 69.814. For 
February, 1907, NB.IR2, 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the NEWS is guaranteed by tne 
pudlishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual average 1905, 99.491. 





Boston. Evening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ads. 


Ke te te te te te 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906, daily, 182,936. 
Sunday 295. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


W We WW We 


Boston. ‘ost. Average for 1906, rym 
DalILy Post, rot 848; increase of 7.421 
day over 1903, Boston SUNDAY Post, 228.072 
crease of 86.158 per Sunday orer 1905. 
New England paper to put in linotypes. 
New England paper to put in the autoplate. 
Has in its big plant the largest and moat 
expensive press in the world. Leads Boston 
newsp"pers_ in amount of foreign business, 
“The Great Preakfast Table paper of New Eng- 
lana.” Covers Boston and New England more 
thoroughly than none other paper. Bulk of its 
cireulation delivered in homes of middle-class, 
well-to-do portion of community. 

ie The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 


the Boston Post is guaran- 








GUAR teed by the publishers of 
AN Rowell’s American News- 
TEED! paper Directory, who will 


pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


Gloucester, Daily Times. Every evening ¢x- 
cept sunday. Sworn daily average 1906, 7,256. 

Holyoke. Transcript, daily. Actual average 
Sor year ending May, 1#6, 7,942. 


Lynn. Evening Irom. | pote sworn ar, year 
1906, 18,068: Jun., 1907 16,017. The Lynn 
family ones a ol absolutely unap- 


paper. 
proached in quant.ty or quality by any Lynn 
paper. 
Lynn, Evening News. 
ending Dec, 31, 1#€, 3.2 


Springfield, Current Events. 
antees results. 


Get proposition. 


Actual arerage for year 


Alone guar- 
Over 50,000. 


eaptny ow | Good | Housekeeping, mo. Aver 
age 16, 209.5 No issue less than 225.000, 
All advertisements g zaraateed. 





Worcester. ere Gazette. Actual sworn 

di, 401 ruples daily; Jan., ’v7, 
eg 1 Largest evening 
Worcester's Home” paper. Per- 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


Woreester. L’Opinion paeeane. daily (© ©). 
Paid average Jor 1wé. 4.2 


MICHIGAN. 

Jackeon, Citizen-Press. Gives 
yearly averages, not weekly. It’s 
Jackson's greatest daily. It car- 
ries more advertising and has the 
largest net ay circuls ation. Ke- 
fer to the A No secrets. 
January daily average. 7.186. 






= 
2%. 


Jackson, Patriot. Average Feb., 1907, 
Sunday 7.886, both uet paid. 
Verified by A.A Sworn statements 
monthly. "Ex: ation welcome 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
Arerage 16, 14.597: Feb., 1907, 14.888 














ws, daily. 
0.865, 


Saginaw, Fvening Average for 


19.6, 19.964; Feb., 1907, 








Semi- aad Herald. Actual 


Tecumseh, 
906.1.158 


average for 





MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. Firmers’ Trivune, twice a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. jor 16, 37,886. 


oe 











semi- 
aver- 





ock and Home, 


Minneapolis. Farm, St 
S7,1S87; 


monthly. Actual averaye 15. 
age for 1906, 100,26 

The ausolute acecuracyof Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulation rating 


is guaranteed by the American 

(Meare Newspaper Directory. Circulation ts 
AN practiciily consine to the furmers 
Waa of Minuesota, the Dakotas, Western 
Wisconsin aud Northern Jowa. Use 

it to reach section most proptabiy. 
Minneapolis. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 


= 1906 averaue daily coer 74.054. Daily 
verage circulation for Feb., 17, 72,050. 
‘Aver. Sunday circulation, Feb, 4907, 72.884. 
The absolute accuracy vf the 
Journal's circulation ratings ts 
guaranteed bu the American News- 


AAW paper Directory. reaches a 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
TE ED classes and gues into more homes 


tha. any piper in its field. It 
brings results 


Minnenpolia. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad. pub. 19%6.52,010. 

CIRCULAT’N Minneapoli« Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Sor the year ending December, 
1906, was 81,272. The duily 
Tribune average per issue for 
the year ending Dece nber, 1906, 


was 102,164 


&t. Paul. A. O. U. W. Guide. 
circulation for 195, 22,542. 


GUAR 
YEED 
‘ 
by Am. Newa- 
paper Diree- 
tery. 





Average weekly 
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St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
_— Sor January—laily 35.802. Sunday &2,- 
ee. 


The absolute accuracy of the 

Pioneer Presa circulation state- 

meuts is guaranteed by the Ameri- 

can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 

per cent of rhe money due for sub 

scriptions is collected showing that 

subscribers take the paper because 

they wart it, All matters pertain- 

ing to circulation are upen to investigation. 


Winona. Republican-Herald, oldest, largest 
and best newspaper in Minnesota outside the 
Twin Citiesand Duluth. R.O. P. rate 12c. per inch. 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Arerage 1906, 15.254. 
Jan . 1907,16,261. £. Katz. Special Agent, N. ¥. 


Kansans City. Journal. Cire’n, 275.000; 
206.555 ents 70,00 Da and ciassified, 40 
cents a line, flat; 70,000 Daily and Sunday-—dis- 
play, 1c.; classified, 7c. Combination Weekly 
and Sunday— display. 48c. Literature on request. 


Kanaae City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general aavertisers 


News and Press. Circulation 
Smith & Thompson, E.ust. Reps. 


monthly 





St. Jonenh, 
1906, $6,079. 

St. Louisa, Courier of Medicine, 
Actual average Jor 15, 9.928. 

St. Loula, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000, 








St. Louisa. National Druggist, mo. Henry F 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 19v+ 
8.000 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane 


&t. Louisa, National Farmer and Stock Growei 
monthly. Areruye sor 1906. 104,200, 
MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missoulian. eee Hinchey 
erage 12 months ending Dec. 3/, , 6.107. 
NEBRASKA. 


Lineoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly 
Average 1905, LAT.082. 


Ar 








Lineoln. Lig ag i. weekly, Actual average 
Sor 195, 1350. 
Lincoln, 3 anil upd News. Daily average 
2 


Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Average 
cireulatwn year ending January, 1906, 40,714. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester. Union. Ar. 1906, 16.758, daily: 
N. H. Farmer and Weekly Union, 5,550, 

Nashua, Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending Dec , 196, 4,371. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden. Daily Courier. Actual average for 





year ending December 3/, 1906, 9.020. 
Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,622: 907, 
6.515; 196. 7.847; December, 196, 7.910. 
Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerage for 

496. 28.005. Last three months 1906, 28,120. 
Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. av. for 1966 


68.022 copies ; net dy. av. Tor av. for Feb., 197, 67,.471- 
Plainfield. Daily Press. Arerage 196, 2.971. 
first? months. (96, 2.968. It's the leading paper 
Trenton, Evening Times. Arerage /906, 18,- 
237; Junuary, 17. 20.278. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
196. 16.251. Jt’s the leading paper. 


ees Daily News. Average 1906, 7.227- 
Jan., ‘#7. AVA. Nothing like it elsewhere 


Ruffalo, Courier, morn, Avr.1906, Sunday . 91- 
168; da:iy, 53.681; Enquirer, even.. 52.682. 


Ruffalo. Evening er Daily average 1905 
4. 3 


94.690: for :96, 


Catakill, Recorder. 1906 average. 2.945: Jan., 
1907,4.018, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley. 
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Corning, Leader, evening. Arerage 1904, 
6.288; 196, 6 B95; 1906, 6,585; Feb. av., 6,520. 


Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’g paper. 

Average year ending March 31, 1906, 2,308. 
Meunt Vernon. a. evening. Actual i daily 

average for 12 mos. ending Jan, 3/,'v7, 4,078. 


Newburgh. News daily. Ar. '6,5.477. 3,000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined. 


New York City. 

Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 

average for 196.9.706 (OO). 

Automobile, rd Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,212 

Baker's Review, monthly. W.R Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1906, &.488. 

Benziger's Magazgiue, tamily monthly. Ben- 
- ein Average for 1905, 44.166-° for 
7906 +. tat 


Chpper, weekly (Tueatricai). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co.. Aver. for 196, 26.611(00). 

El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Clark Co. Averaye for 1#6, 8,942—sworn. 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, mo., 150 Nassau St 
Average for 196, 2,100 copies. 

Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1906, 
47.698. Only Jewish morning daily. 

Music Trade Review, music trade and a t week- 
‘iy. Average Jor 1905, &. 1. 








Printers’ Ink, a jowsnal for 
advertisers, published every 
Weduesday. Established 1888 
Actual weekly average for 
496, 11.708. 
The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo. 


Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, average cir 
culations for 1906—all to id-in-advance sub- 


scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 
The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending Sept., 1906, 6.481; 


September. 1906. issue. 6.998. 


Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average Jor 1906, 60,000, 


The World. Actual arer. for 1905, Morn,. 805,+ 
490. Evening. 571.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,80.000. Guaranteed 20,000. 





Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. Liecty. 
Actual average fur 195, 18.038; peat 15.809. 


Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
80.850 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best for advertisers. 





Utiea. National «Seaman Contractor, mo. 
Average for 196, 2.62 


hlich 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average: 1906, 72.216; Sunday, 'S3.869; 
Feb. 1907, 70,187 daly; Sun,, $9,465, 


Coshocton, Age, Datly ar. ist 6 mos. '06, 3.101; 
in city 10.0v; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly 


Coshoeton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128, 


Dayton, Laborers’ Journal, mo. 
generally in U.S. and Canada; be. flac 
rate. av. for 196,12,.816 copies. sole exclu- 
sively Union Laborers’ paper publisheu. 


BN ty ng Watchword. Illus. Youn People’s 
Paper. Ar. 196,37.971. lic. per agate line. 


Springfleld. Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir. 415,000. 





Circulates 
te lune, 


Springfleld. Woman’s Home Companion. 
June, 196, circulation, 565,000; —e 
guarantee. Executive offices, N. y. 


Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y. av. 06. 18.740; 
Sy. 10,001; LaCoste & Maxwell, NY. & Chicagu. 


Zaneaville, Times-Recorder. Ar. 1906, 11.- 
126. Guar’d. Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma City, Tne Oklahoman. 1906 aver., 
13.918 ,Jan., 1907,17, 826. E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 





Portland. Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 average 
18,588. Leading farm paper in Stute. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erte. Times, daily. arer. for 1906, EP otSs 
Jan., 1907, 17.759. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Sworn ar. Feb.,14- 
449. Largest paid circulat'n in H’b’g or no pay. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av, 1905,3.470; 196, 5.514 (OO). 


Philadeinhia. Farm Journal. 
monthly. bh ne Atkinson ” 
pany, publishers. Average for 
1905, 563.266. Printers’ Ink 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bow! 
to Farm Journal for the reason 
that**that paper, among all those 
“pud tn tne United States, 
been pronounced the one 
“that best serves its purpose as 
a ragged Fee! counseior 
‘or the agricultural popuia 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical arse Sor com 
“municating pit them 
“through its advertising columns.”” “ Unlike any 
paper.” 
Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Arer. 
circulation, 1906, datly 52,922: Sunday. 52.486, 
sworn stat t. Circulation d00ks open. 








Utiesa. Press. daily. a A. Meyer, p 


Average for 196. 14.8 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Coneord, Twice-a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 196, 2.455: 195, 2.262. 
Raleigh. News and Observer, = C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
. than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
araater than that of any other daily in the State 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina's foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily average Jan. ist 
to Oct. :st, 1906, 6,551; weerly, $,200. 


Winston-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in manu- 
facwuring. The Twin-City Daily Sentinel leads at 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. ’05,7,201. 
Aver. for year 1906, 3,180. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. 
A werage Jor 1905, 10.766. 


Finnish. 








Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly. “The paper that gets results.” 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

per. esides the Guarantee 
tar,it has the Gold Marks and is 
cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation uf the daily Press for 

1906, 100,548; the Sunday Press, 137,863 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James L, Waldin, publisher. 

Pittaburg. The United Pr Presbyterian. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21,36 

Seranton. Truth. Sworn circulation for 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steady increase. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily. W.H.H in. Averaygefor 
1905, 15.297 ba dt sa year. 
independent 


a 

and vicinity for tt tts field 

A fag news. hense 18 a home 
Chester County ts second 

tn Pn the State in agricultural wealth. 





an 
- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





The nev paid average circulation of 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


for February 1907 was 


2b0.20¢ 


COPIES A DAY 


‘The Bulletin’s’’ civculation figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, returned and free cupies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 





Prtiadelpnia, Merch 4en. 1907, 
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“ iggy res aes Grit. 
Family Newspaper. Average 196, 230.180 
Smith & Thompson. Reps..New Yori and Chicayo. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1906, 
17.769. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, Evening Times, Aver, cérculation 
Sor (w6, 1741S (sworn). 


Previdenee. Daily Journal, 17.628 ‘(@©), 
Sunday, 20.888 «@@). Eventing Bulletin’?7. 788 
averaye /#5. Providence Journai Co.. pubs, 


Providence. Real Estate Register; finance, 
b'ld g, ete.: 2,528; sub’s pay 24¢¢ of total city tax, 
Westerly,Sun. Geo. 3e0. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1906, 
4.025. Luryest circulation iu Southern R. 1, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 196,4.474. December, 196, 4,755 


Coiumbta, State, Actual aver- 


rAULAVS age for :9#6, daily (OO), 11.287 
he copies; sem:-weekly, 2,625; Sun- 


day (QO), 1206, 12.228, 


Spartanburg. Herald. Actual daily average 
Sor 196, 2,180. December, 16, 2,25 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattunooga, News. Arer. * 

mos. ending Dec. 31, 1906, 14.707. 

Only Chattanooga par per permit 


[Attala ing examination circulation by 
AN Assoc. Am. Advertisers, Carries 
TEED more advg in 6 gays than morn- 


ing paper7 days. Greatest Want 
Ad medium. Guarantees largest 
circulation or 10 pay. mn 


Knoxvilie, Journal ‘and Trib- 
une. Duily averuye year ending 
December 31, 1%6.13.692. Daily 
3 months 1w6, 15.247. 
me of only five papers in 
the uper in 
Knorville awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in this field. 

Average 


Knoxville, Sentinel. Jan., 1907. 
12.007. Carries the bulk of advertising coming 
to Knoxville. 





Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly average 16, daily 38.927; Sundau 
bS.286; weecly, 80.985. Smith & Thompson, 
Representatives, N. Y. & Chicago. 


Memphis, Times, et Circulation year 
endiny December, 1906, 2.9 


Nashville, mane, = ly. Aver. for vear 1906, 
81,405: Jan. 197. Feb. 197, 87.2731 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed. 


El Paso, Herald. Feb. av., 7,181. Bevehenty 
canvass : “Herald in 80% of ali E. P. hom 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Sw ry a. F.E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8.527: 1906,4.1 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
196. %.459. Largest ctty and State circula- 
tron. Examined by Association of American 
Advertisers. 

Actual 


Re ae Argus. daily average 





Rutland. Herald. Arerage 1904, nae 


Ar- 


erage 1905, 4.286. Average 1906, 4, 677 


St. Albana, Messenger. daily. 
for 1905, 3,051. Jan , 4206 to Sept , 


ee average 
906, 8.318. 





America’s Greatest 
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VIRGINIA. 


Danviile, The Bee. Av. 196, 2.867. February, 
1907, 2,549. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g puper. 


Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1906, 
25.117. Lurgest in Virginias and Carolinas. 
— 
Rocky Mount, Franklin Chronicle, wy. Ar. 
06, 1,610; March, 07, 1,920 weekly. Home print. 





Winchester. Evg. Star. Arer. siworn cir. 1906, 
8,201. Covers richest farming section of Va. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle. The Daily and Sunday 
Times led aj] newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast nortan of Los Angeles 
in amount of advertising printed 
a 1906, leading its nearest 

eat y over 178,000 inches display 

and 300,000 lines of classified. 

That tells the story of results 

Average circulation tu 1906 was 42,172 daily, 
56,794 Sunday. —- Sor January, 1407. 
were—aily 44,911, Sunday 61,591, You get 
the best quality and Jargest quantity of circula- 
tion pertectly blended vhen you buy space in 
the Times, the biggest new Spaper success of the 
last decade on the Pacific Coast 


UA 
Onn 
gaa?) 


Seattle, Post Intelligencer (OO). 
Average for . 1907, net—Sun- 


day, 48.504: Daily, 29.47%; 
GUAR week day. 27.974. Unly m’n'g 
paper in Seattle; only guaranteed 
Te to Gold Mark and largest genuine 
and cash paid circulation in 


Washington ; 


hignest 
greatest results. 


quality, 
Average 1906, daily, 16,052; 


Tacoma, Leacer. 
Sunday 21,798. 


Tacoma, News. A:crage 1906,16,109, 


urday, 17,6190, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel. dai aad R. E. Horoor, 
pub, <Averaye for : 2 


Saute 


we, 2,640 


Ronceverte. W.Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 


& Son, pubs. Aver. 16, 2,220 
WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville, Gazette. d’ly and s-w’y. Circ'n— 
averaye 196. duily 3.811 : semi-weekly 2,685, 





Madison, State Journal. dy. 


Average 1906, 
23.602; for Jan. and Feb.. 1907, 4,6 


609, 





Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av. 1905, 
26.648; average 196, 28.480 (OO). 


The Journal, ev g, 
Aver. for Feb , 4206, 


Milwaukee. 
independent 


48.224: seb. 1%7. 5051 18. 

Ate Diilg gain, 7, 259. The Journal’s 
AN paid cire ulation in the city alone 
TEED is larger than the total paid circu- 


lation of any other Milwaukee pa- 
per, morning, evening or Sunday. 


Average for 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. 
1906, 8.099. 








TWISCONSIN 
) Agricorrorist 


Racine. Wis.. Estab. 187 ~. 
Actuil weekly areraye for yeas 


Aa ended Feb. 28, 17, 51,126 
AN Larger circulation im Wiscon- 
TEED 


sin than ony other Adt- 
$3.50 an mmch NY Opice, Tem, 
ple Ct. W.C. PB ng Mgr. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 196, 5,126; seni-weekly, 3,898. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. dail Arerage for 
1906, 10,161: Feb., 1907, 12.97  H. DeClerque, 





U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
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Victoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P.& P. 
C o —— Sor 1906. 4,592; Jan., 17, 4,986. 
U.S, Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free ery! daily ano weekly. 


erage for 1#6. dail . $4. &5%: duily Feb., 
87.180; wy. av. for ‘mo. of Feb., 26.700. 


Av- 
1907, 





Canada's Ger. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordweyrten. 
Rates 46c. inch- 


man vewsp’r, Av. 1906,.16.177. 


Duily aver. February, 


Winnipeg. Telecram. 
Fiat rate. 


28,100. Weekly average, 20,000, 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Walifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail. 


Circuiation, 1905,15,5538. Flat rate. 


2r 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


Terente. Canadian Impiement wc * cle 
Trade. monthly. Average for 195, 6.0 

Toronto, Canadian Motor, monthly. _ ae 
circulition for 196, 4,540, 


+ 
Sor the month of Jauwiry, 197,839,962, Adver- 
tising rate 56c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreai. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta.. publishers. Actual areraye 1905. dazly 
96,771; 1906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992, 


Montreal. Star.dy.&wy. Graham &Co. Ar. 
for 1904, dy. 56.795. wy. 125,240, Av. for 195, 
dy. 53.125; wy. 126,807, 





orento, The News. Sworn daily circulation 








©©) GOLD MARK PAPERS @0} 





Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (@O). 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TRE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@®@). 
Reaches 4 of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 19/5, Datly 
88,590 (OO), Sunduy 45,731, Wy, 04,107,925. 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (@©). Only morniag 
paper; 1305 average 6,043, 


ILLINGIS. 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAT, (OO), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi'd ads than —y others inits line. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, ( tema JO @. Act- 


ual average circulation for 1905, 15,9 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago. only “Gold 
Mark” journal for ba«ers. Oldest, beat known, 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (00). 

Best paper incity ; read vy vest people. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Ree- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (QO). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiy tn Boston 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (90). Rostor. 


Nearly 20) of its 490 advertisers use no other 
textile journal. It covers the field. 


WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUEZO ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
i ing. and fiour trade all over the world. The 
only ‘ Sold Mark” milling journai (@@). 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest gold-mark 


sales in New Yor 


THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium tn this section. 





ENGINEERING NEWS ( 


).—An authority of 
the first order.—Tribune, Ci Va 


rleston, W. 





ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in the world. 





| ——— 
| VOGUE (@©) carried more advertising in 19% 
than any other magazine, weekly or mouthly. 


ELECTRICAI. REVIEW (© ©) covers the fleid. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. Reaches the buyers. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ “wey ee 
In 1906, average issue, 20,791 (© 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broa wrey, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


. 
NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 


tions America’s teading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD fi first = ae 





CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area fow 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. hese people read tne 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE em. daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa bign- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@@). Established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers, Average weekly cir- 
culation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. 





Olle. 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (@©0). 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


Great—influ- 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARKIAGE MONTHLY (@ ©). Phila. Technical 
journai;40 years; leading vehicle magazine, 
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THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on tne Roll of Honor and 
bas the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
pee. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
00,548, The Sunday Press, 137,863. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the ri 

ductive. Pittsburg fleid. 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers argest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND, 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@6©).a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (@©), Columbia, 8. C. heet 
quality, largest circulation in south Suebtie 


VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes, 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (©©). 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. 
paper read and respected by all classes. 


Only 
A 





WISOCUNSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(@©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leas than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


- CANADA, 


THE HALIFAX HERALD DP sxe the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15.558, flat rate. 








THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 


OULOKADYO. 
Tue Denver Post, Sunday edition. March 
10, 1907, contained 6,023 different classified ads, 
a total of 127 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadvertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line eacb insertion, seven words tothe line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NV ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old es- 
4¥i tablished family newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classifiea rate, cent a word; 7 times.5 centsa 
word. Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

YHE EVENING and SunDay STaR. Washington. 

D.C. (@ ©). carmes DOUBLE the number of 

WanT ADs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 

GEORGIA, 

LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 

Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 

Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
M SHE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s ‘“‘Want ad” 
Directory. 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
T medium of Centra! Eastern lilinois. 


T= TRIBUNE publ Ss more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 
INDIANA. 

fMHE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 
T every week. every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis papers combined. The 
total number it printed in 1906 was 315,300, an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126,929 
more than all the other !ndianapolis papers had. 


QTAR LEADS IN INDIANA—During Feb., ’07, 
the INDIANAPOLIS STAR garned 159 columns 
over Feb.,°06 - the Stak’s nearest competitor lost 
7.5 columns—the Stak carried 33 75 more columns 
than its nearest competitor. The [NDIANAPOLIS 
STaR has passed the 100.000 circulation mark 
Rates, 6c. per line. 





“PPERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


A RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 
: | Nie Des Moines CapiTaL guarantees the lar- 
t city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa, The Want columns give spiendid re- 
turns always. ‘The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line, It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 








‘JHE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 

morning paper; carries more ‘‘want” - 
vertising tban any other jowa newspaper. One 
cent a word 


KANSAS 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


bgt Topeka CAPITAL in 1906 ined 89.960 
paid “Wants” over 1995, and carried 15,933 
more tban al! other Topeka dailies combined; 5c. 
line. Unly Sunday paper. Largest circulation. 


KENTUCKY, 
WENSBORO (Ky.) DatLy MESSENGER. Best 
Want Ad medium for this section. Rates— 
basis 18 words six insertions. 25 cents, cash with 
order. Guaranteed circulation. 


MAINE. 
/ Ige K EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ade 
than all other Portiand dailies comvined. 


MARYLAND. 
7" Baltimore News carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baltimore daily. it is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore 


MABBACHUBET TS. 
HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort ide for New Englanders. ‘They 
expect te find al] good places listed 1n its adver- 








tising columns. 
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te We ve We We Yr 


7s. gen GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
ear 1906, printed a total of 444.757 paid 
Wilthe Pad There was a gain of 17,530 over the 
ied 1905, and was 201.569 more than any other 
Bosca paper carried for the year 1906. 


We We He We We tr: 


30 WOPDS, 5 days, % cer 2% cents Dairy ENTER 
PRISE, Brockton. Mass. Circulation, 10,000 


MINNERSUTA. bd 
HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 1s the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more classified advertising than any 
earl Minneapolis Por ae No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. C. luesified W ants print 
in January. 130,312 lines. Individual advertise- 
mente, 20,467. 
CIRC LATYN pNAE MixnvaPOLis TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100,000 sub-cribers. 
It publishes over 80 columns of 
Want advertisements every week 
at ful’ price (average of two 
pages a day): no free ads; price 
covers both morning and even 


by Am. News- ing issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
pauper Di'tory line, Daily or Sunday. 
MISSOCKI. 


fe Joplin GLoBge carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 


word. Minimum, lic. 





MONTANA. 
Tae Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
nt-Ad ”? medium ; jc.a word. p rere’ 
circulation (1906). 10,778 ; Sundays, 14, 


NEBRASKA. 
Tes JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Nik NEWARK EVENING NEWS is the recognized 
Wantad Medium of New Jersey. 
TEWARK, N. J. FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 





NEW YORK. 
".H# EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Vastern N. Y.’8 
best paper for Wants and Classified ads. 


| AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westcberter County. 


N fin proce: DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 


BrP NEWS with over 95,000 circulation. 
isthe only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 
t Want Medium in the State, outside of 


stro. 
now | ork City. 


pres INK, published weekly, The rec- 
ognizes and jeaading Wantad medium for 
want ad meciums. mail order articles, advertis- 

novelties, pe ay typewritten circulars. 
caleer stamps, Gffice devices. adwriting, half 
tone making, and practicaliy a which 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cente 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line, 


ATERTOWN Datty STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906 1906, 7,000, Cent awera. 





oOnmle. 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per wora. largest circulation. 
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OKLAHOMA, 


_ OKLAHOMAN, O&la. City, 17.826. Publishes 
more Wants than avy 7 Vkla. competitors. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from twe to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
HE EVENING RULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. 1. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
TH NEWS AND COURIER (@O©), Charle-ton, 
C. Great Southern Want ad medium; ic. 
a word; minimum rate fate 26c. e 
ue Columbia STATE (©@) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina lina newspaper. 
WASHINGTON. 
(pee PosT-INTELLIGENCER ( ), Seattle 
Wash., is the leading: “Classified 
Ad” medium of the Pacific Northwest. 
Readers respond to P.-l. Want ads be- 
cause every ad is a genuine ‘want,” hence 
greatest results to advertisers. Nearly 40 col- 
umns a day was the average for February. 1907; 
departments; 360 separate classifications. 
Write for sample copy. 
CANADA. 
A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansca witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantadsthanany French newspaper in the worla 
(PHE DaILy TELYGRAPH, St. Jobn. N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum cnarge 25 cents. 
T= Montreal DalILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Moncrea) 


dailies combinea. The FamiLy H&RaLD aNv 
WEEELY STAR carries more Want advertisemeuts 
than apy other weekly paper paper in Canada. 


HE heb a J Free Pt PRESS carries more 
“Want” vertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisemente 
of this nature than are contained in al) the otber 


daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. 
—- - +o. 

7. ws a “REVIEW” JOINS 
THE NTON “NEWS-DEMO- 
-RAT” IN SS tat 

NOT GUILT 
Decatur, IIl., --ay II, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In the current issue of PRINTERS” 
INK, we notice you reprint the list 


from Collier’s Weekly of papers which 
Wm. Wolff Smith claimed would pub- 
lish any article sent out by _ him. 

We are enclosing an article printed 
in the Review on February 21st, as 


soon as we noticed the article in 
Collier's Weekly. 

If you will refer to ‘Newspapers 
Worth Counting’ and will see what 
Geo. P. Rowell thinks of the Review, 


and will also turn back to your files 
and notice the complimentary editorial 
and five-page article given the Review 
in your issue of March 25, 1903, we 
think you will conclude that a news- 
paper ‘that so prides itself upon its 
‘open methods” in. the business office 
would not be likely to adopt anything 
underhanded in its editorial department. 
I have no doubt that many others of 
the newspapers in his list were put 
there vy him with just as little warrant. 
Yours very truly, 

Review PuBLisHinG Co., 

J. P. Drennan, Manager- 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS' INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


te Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
snonths. Un receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at ove time, will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
sundred, 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines yz page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new - fails to come to hand one week 
~ ete “df of publication. 

Contracts by th e month, quarter or year. Ma 
te discontinued oy the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space wu for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 
rep haa appearing as reading matter is in- 


‘All advertisements must be handed in one 
~week in advance. 
OFFICE: NO. 1o SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman 
London Agent. F. W. Sears, 50-52 L udgate Hill,E.C 








New York, March 27, 1907. 








THERE are new fonts of type 
and new-fashioned borders al- 
ways coming, in spite of the many 
that we are familiar with. To 
use them will be apt to make 
your advertisement conspicuous. 


THE man who tries to get along 
without the advertising journal 
will find himself at the end of the 
race among the also ran. Mighty 
few men can run their business 
successfully on their own brains 
alone. 

THERE are a few known in- 
stances where bad copy has ac- 
complished good results. But it’s 
very much like shooting at a 
mark with a disabled rifle which 
everyone knows is mighty poor 
marksmanship. 

A joLLytnG talk is very well 
with certain friends who are your 
patrons, but in an advertisement 
to be read mainly by strangers, 
it is out of place. It will be 
taken to size you up as a friv- 
olous person—which you probably 
are not. 


Ir is not always easy to con- 
vince, Or even to interest the 
reader; but that is what good ad- 
vertising does. 

THE new management of the 
New Orleans /tem announces that 
27,610 was the average daily is- 
sue during February. This was 
the highest monthly average ever 
attgined by the paper. 








F, L. Weare and Joseph E. 
Mason, respectively New England 
and western representatives, have 
severed their connections with 
I‘loral Life. It is probable that 
I. M. Mansur, eastern represen- 
tative, will cover the New Eng- 
land territory, while the western 
feld will be looked after by the 
home office. 

The Pity Ii it had not been 
so very pitiful to 
Of It. see, it would have 
been amusing to observe the lack 
of cohesion among _ publishers 
during the recent period of un- 
rest in the Postoffice Department, 
when legislation was threatened 
that would have summarily killed 
many publications beyond all re- 
vival. The publishers of the 
country, united, can bring about 
reforms in the postal service that 
will be most beneficial so great 
is the power of the press. But 
all they succeeded in doing while 
Congress was in session was to 
help put a quietus on an absurd 
measure that was really never 
intended for passage. Petty jeal- 
ousies are responsible for a deal 
of harm in most works of reform 
and postal reformation is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

The latest instance of this is 
seen in the case of the two publi- 
cations of the Lewis Publishing 
Company, which have been ex- 
cluded from the second-class mail. 
Will Mr. Lewis receive the cor- 
dial support of other publishers 
in the fight that he promises to 
wage for the restoration of his 
rights? Not on your life! Never 
a boost will be  given—only 
knocks. Is it not pitiful that we 
will not take off our coats and 
practice the Golden Rule a bit 
when the chance is afforded? 
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of New York has a 


THE city 
population of about 4,000,000, and 


the number of copies of New 
York morning newspapers sold in 
the city is 750,000.—Louis Wiley. 





Harry C. Hatt of Detroit, 
president and director of the 


Standard Publishing Company of 
Cincinnati, as well as advertising 
manager of the Christian Stand- 
ard and Lookout and other pub- 
lications published by this com- 
pany, died very suddenly, at his 
home in Detroit, March 9, aged 
fifty-one. 


Not 





long ago the Saturday 
Evening Post received an order 
for 1,000 copies of the paper 
through one of its boy agents in 
a small city. This unusual num- 
ber was specified for a single is- 
sue. Investigation showed that 
that issue contained a large cloth- 
ing advertisement for one of the 
nationally advertised lines, and that 
a local retailer had ordered the 
copies for distribution to his 
mailing list, supplementing spring 
style books. 





THE Moody Corporation, New 
York, publishing Moody's Manual 
and Moody's Magazine, offers a 
limited amount of its preferred 
eight per cent stock to investors. 
This concern, established in 1900, 
is now capitalized at $805,000, 
and will do an estimated gross 
business this year of $180,000. In 
its first year it did $8,220. <A 
large printing plant owned by the 
company at Elizabeth, N. J., is 
io take over on April 1 the entire 
printing business of A, S. Barnes 
& Co., the educational publishers, 


Cot. A. J. BLetHEN, who has 
conducted so successfully the 
evening and Sunday morning edi- 
tions of the Seattle Jimes will 
begin the publication of a morn- 
ing paper on April 2d. Seattle 
has had but one morning paper 
up to this time, the Post-Intelli- 


gencer, although the population 
of “Greater $eattle” is said to be 
235,000. 








Inquiries have been received 
by Printers’ INK regarding Wil- 
liam Borsodi, formerly located at 
og Nassau street, New York, and 
A. S. Carnell, who had an office 
at 150 Nassau street. Mr. Bor- 
sodi and Mr. Carnell have both 
been advertisers in PRinTERs’ 
INK in times past, and in the case 
of each of them the inquiry has 
to do with the goods formerly 
advertised, 


The Skyscraper is a “semi-oc- 
casional” business periodical sent 
out by the Thompson-Starrett 
Company, New York. Made in 
the form of a fine book, with stiff 
cover paper neeanel, showing 
views of work recently completed, 
The Skyscraper talks about high 
steel office buildings in general, 
and about the company’s cost in- 
surance system of putting them 
up. Most of the copy of the 
Thompson-Starrett Company is 
written by Theodore Starrett, 
and has not only an easy, chatty 
style, but is interesting for its 
building facts. Mr. Starrett’s 
fine Italian hand appears in this 
new periodical. Future issues 
will be published as the company 
completes important skyscrapers 
to be pictured and described. 
































NY publisher who has 


Newspaper Directory 


check for $100. 





ment of copies printed to Rowell’s American 


may secure the Star Guarantee by making application 
to the Directory publishers, 
This one payment guarantees the 
paper’s annual detailed reports for all time, without 
further remittance. It would be well to make applica- 
tion by wire, for the revision is rapidly nearing 
completion and the book will be issued in May. 


submitted a detailed state- 
for use in the 1907 edition 


accompanying same with 
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JosepH Gray KITCHELL, presi- 
dent of the Ethridge Company, 
announces that for six months or 
more his work will keep him in 
the West most of the time. gg 
ing this period he will reside i 
Madison, Wisconsin. 








HERBERT HUNGERFORD is pub- 
lisher of a new monthly called 
Hungerford’s Magazine, which it 
is announced, As published “for 
the magazinist.” In these days 
of specialized periodicals, may 
we not look forward to the pub- 
lication of a magazine in the in- 
terests of the makers of maga- 
zines for magazine makers? 





THe Agate Club of Chicago 
held its annual banquet March 25 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Horace 
M. Ford presiding. The speak- 
ers were Horace M. Ford, author 
of the “Mississippi Bubble ;” Ed- 
win Erle Sparks, and Frederick 
Starr, professors in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Emil G. Hirsch 





and William Jennings Bryan. 
Cook's Flaked 

Fieked ice Rice and Malto- 

In Dailies. Rice are to be 


advertised in the leading dailies 
throughout the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, commenc- 
ing April 1st. The business will 
be placed direct by Fred S. 
Clark of Morton & Clark, 90 
West Broadway, New York, who 
are the sole selling agents for the 
mill. They are to use double col- 
umn ads in the dailies, 16-sheet 





posters, and extensive sampling. 
The _ Baltimore 

oe in News _ printed 
altimore. during February 


a daily average of 83.182 copies. 
To have passed the 80,000 mark 
is a fine record for a Baltimore 
paper. An annex to the News 
Building is being erected in 
which will be installed a new 
Hoe sextuple press that is now 
awaiting the building's comple- 
tion. Still, another sextuple is 
being built for the News at this 
time. The paper has the largest 
press equipment, without color 
supplement, south of Philadelphia, 
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I wisH to outline to you the 
ideal advertising medium. It is 
the home newspaper, It is a pa- 
per which is so filled with good 
thoughts for every member of the 
n family that it finds a warm wel- 
come and an_ eager reading 
wherever it goes. It is free from 
crime and scandal and unwhole- 
some things. It takes more pride 
in the quality of its circulation 
than in the mere quantity—but it 
has the quantity as well as the 
cuality. It is not boastful nor too 
much given to finding fault. It 
wins the confidence of the people 
by its simplicity, honesty, purity 
and progressiveness. It handles 
the news of the day in a manner 
which appeals to the better class 
of people and to the better nature 
of all people. It emphasizes the 
hopeful features of the news 
rather than the discordant ones 
It has a permanent location for 
its special features. It is an 
authority on whatever it under- 
takes to exploit. It has a repu- 
tation for correctness. It regu- 
lates its advertising pages by rea- 
sonable requirements regarding 
display and illustrations, so that 
the page represents a_ pleasing 
whole.—IValdo P. Warren, ad- 
vertising manager Marshall Field 
x Co., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 
RALPH R. MULLIGAN, 

Mr. Mulligan is one of the few 
New York Special Agents who 
are natives of the city. He start- 
ed his newspaper career with R. 
A. Craig, who represented such 
prominent papers as the New Or- 
leans 7imes-Democrat and Provi- 
dence Journal and Bulletin. His 
field lay in the New York terri- 
tory, although on_ several oc- 
casions he was given temporary 
charge of the Chicago office. 

Previous to his entry in the 
newspaper field, however, Mr. 
Mulligan had acquired consider- 
able business experience as agent 
for Columbia bicycles. His em- 
ployment with Mr. Craig extend- 
ed over a period of nine years, 
and in 1905 he determined to 
start an agency of his own. At 
the beginning he had on his list 





RALPH R. MULLIGAN. 


the Milwaukee Free Press; 
Charleston. W. Va., Mail and 
Niagara Falls Cataract Journal, 
and has since added the Attle- 
bore, Mass., Sun; Charleston, W. 
Va: News; El Paso, Texas, 
News, and Providence, R. L, 
Tribune. 


F, ST. J, RICHARDS. 
Since 18¢2 the St. Louis Globe- 


Democrat has been represented in 
New York by F. St. J. Richards, 
who succeeded F, J. McFadden. 
Mr. McFadden had three papers 
on his list, but his successor has 





F, ST. J. RICHARDS. 


devoted his entire time to the 
Globe-Democrat, and has met with 
marked success. The New York 
office of the paper has always 
been located in the Tribune 
Building. 

A LARGE fire in the printing 
plant of William Green, 628 West 
44th street, New York, has tem- 
porarily retarded the printing of 
the Smart Set, Town Topics, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal pattern 
publications, and the Ellis mail- 
order papers. These publications 
suffer little financial loss. 

For six years T. T. Pitkin, 
proprietor of the Newport, R. L., 
Daily News, has shared the pro- 
fits of the business with his em- 
ployees. The total amount of the 
sixth dividend, declared March 
16, was $1,127.17, which was 
shared by thirty-six persons. 








Tue New York newspapers in 
my opinion to-day represent what 
is best in the journalism of the 
world, In the main they strive 
for public welfare and are coi- 
ducted on the highest plane of 
journalism.—Louis Wiley. 
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WHERE DO YOU GO? 


ADVERTISERS IN THE MAGAZINES 
BEGINNING TO ASK FOR CIRCULA- 
TION STATEMENTS THAT SHOW 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION — 
THE BULK OF DISTRIBUTION SAID 
TO BE IN THE EAST AND MIDDLE 
WEST—THE WEST AND SOUT 
NOT SO WELL COVERED. 


Advertisers are 
realize that the most important 
fact in magazine circulation is 
geographical distribution. Quan- 
tity of circulation is the leading 
point with a daily newspaper, for 
its geographical distribution is 
tairly obvious. But with the 
magazines, quantity is a secondary 
factor. The advertiser pays so 
much per thousand for quantity. 
After he has evidence that the 
magazine actually circulates that 
miany copies, his mind ought to be 
at ease. Some advertisers inquire 
into the methods by which a 
magazine is put into readers’ 
hands—percentage of news-stand 
buyers, of direct subscribers, of 
club subscriptions, agency sub- 
scriptions, and so forth. But this 
may not be as important as some 
space-buyers imagine. It probably 
makes little difference how the 
reader gets the magazine, so long 
as he or she actually lives, and 
moves, and has being. 

When the question of geograph- 
ical circulation is taken up, how- 
ever, it becomes very interesting. 
A magazine advertiser ought to 
buy circulation that will work to 
the best advantage in combination 


beginning to 


with his distribution of goods, 
provided he sells through the 
trade, and which will, if he sells 
by mail, reach the purchasing 


classes so located that they are 
most susceptible to his proposi- 
tion. Some mail campaigns will 
undoubtedly pay best in the West, 
where limited facilities for buy- 
ing of dealers are likely to favor 
mail orders. Others, on the con- 
trary, might pay better in the 
East—direct selling campaigns for 
Juxuries. 

Few of the magazines issue 
statements of circulation showing 
figures State by State. This is 
doubtless because advertisers have 
made no great demand for such 
statistics. Here and there an 
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agency or advertiser is alive to 
geographical distribution. But 
general, systematic placing of 
business to cover definite sections 
ot the country is still a thing to 
come. Looking into the future, 
however, it is not difficult to fore- 
see a time when this will be, per- 
haps, the main issue in magazine 
advertising. 

Success sends out, among other 
charts analyzing its distribution, a 
map in which the country is di- 
vided into sections. This maga- 
zine’s 300,000 circulation is shown 
to be distributed thus: 


Circula- _Per- 
tion. centage, 

North Atlantic States.... 103,549 34-5 
Central Eastern States.... 75,473 25.5 
Central Western States... 46,366 15.5 
Southern States.......... 30,101 10.0 
BMCIRC SMES ...000c0s005 34,310 18.4 
ee ree 9,208 3.0 


These figures show a compact 
concentration of circulation east 
of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio, Sixty per cent of Suc- 
cess’s clientele is in that terri- 
tory. When population statistics 
are examined, however, it is 
found that such proportion is not 
so unbalanced as might appear 
from the percentage, for just 
about one-half of the people of 
this country live east of the Miss- 
issippi and north of the Ohio. A 
geographical district of much im- 
portance to the general advertiser 
1s that called the “Central West- 
ern” in this statement. It com- 
prises the rich States of Iowa, 
Missouri, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Success 
has fifteen per cent here, and this, 
with eleven per cent for the Pa- 
cific States, makes up twenty-six 
per cent for territory west ofthe 
Mississippi, leaving out Texas and 
Oklahoma. Just about one-quar- 
ter of the population of the Uni- 
ted States lives in this section. 
In the South, the distribution 
shows real weakness, for only ten 
per cent of the circulation is 
found in a vast section holding 
the remaining twenty-five per cent 
of our population. The Canadian 
circulation is negligible, perhaps— 
though it is well to remember 
that the weekly edition of the 
Montreal Star, which covers Can- 
ada more closely than 1,000,000 
circulation would the United 
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States, is only a little in excess 
of 125,000 circulation, 

The Munsey forces are just 
now making a campaign on west- 
ern circulation, and assert that no 
magazine has so much circulation 
beyond the Mississippi as the 
eirgosy and All-Story Magazine 
combined. A _ recent statement 
gives the statistics for these two 
magazines in eighteen western 
States, and compares them with 
the two competing ten-cent maga- 
zines that have the next largest 
circulations in the country as a 
whole: 

The Argosy Nearest Second 


and the compel nearest 
All-Siory. itor. competitor. 

Wastirgton.. 23,301 12,060 10,302 
Oregon ...... 11,056 5,139 6,222 
California.... 45 620 26,064 30,393 
Idaho eseeee. 4,513 1,916 1,950 
Nevada........ 576 919 567 
Utah........ 4034 1,567 1,597 
Arizona ...... 4,121 2,093 1,425 
Montana... . 7,493 3,113 2,986 
Wyoming.... 1,829 &94 1,114 
Colorado..... 1§,956 7,566 10,596 
New Mexico. 2,412 1,180 1,42 

OS eee 19,262 12,010 10,735 
North Dakota 3,446 665 35137 
South Dakota 3,743 45337 3,283 
Nebraska.... 10,979 7:329 8,850 
TGRGAS 60006 11,676 11,041 8,666 
Oklahoma.... 4,988 3 180 2,571 
Ind. ‘Ter. .... 3,955 2,420 1,551 





178,960 104,093 107,369 

By themselves, these figures 
make an impressive showing for 
the Munsey publications. A shrewd 
guess as to the identity of the 
two competing magazines, how- 
ever, and a comparison of the 
whole circulation of each, leads to 
the inference that the percentage 
shown in the West by all four is 
not so very. different. 

The World To-Day makes the 
claim that a very large percentage 
of its distribution is in the Middle 
West. The Reader and Home 
Magazine are also generally cred- 
ited with a good proportion of 
Middle Western circulation. It is 
likely that, as Chicago grows into 
a publishing center, there will be 
important circulation increases in 
the section between Pittsburg on 
the east and the Missouri River 
on the west. If a grand omni- 
bus analysis of magazine circula- 
tion by States could be made, 
showing the distribution of the 
fifty or sixty leading monthlies 
and weeklies, it would probably 
appear that this section comes 








nearest the East in the number of 
magazines taken, but that its pro- 
portion to population was far be- 
low. The Far West would be 
third, and the South last of all. 
Dixie still awaits publishers and 
the active circulation canvass 
Its future as a magazine he 
tion section may be far off. But 
it undoubtedly has one. 

When an advertiser makes a 
trip into the West he is usually 
impressed with the importance of 
this geographical factor in placing. 
It impresses him more directly 
than the man sitting in an eastern 
office. A manufacturer of agate- 
ware, it is said, paid a visit to 
Montana. On his return he im- 
mediately called up his advertis- 
ing agent and gave instructions 
to cover territory on the other 
side of the Mississippi as com- 
pletely as possible. “Why, the mex 
who work on the street in Mon- 
tana get $4 a day,” he exclaimed 
An overhauling of his list of me- 
diums followed,.and in the West 
Where his distributing machinery 
was new, he practically doubic 
his campaign, reinforcing it with 
work upon dealers. The pur- 
chasing power of the West un- 
doubtedly warrants a heavier ad- 
vertising expenditure, according 
to population, than the East, and 
there is also the advantage of less 
competition out there, assuring 
more stability when trade lines 
are established. 

In the South, as yet, the chief 
appeal is made for mail-order 
business. Magazine circulations 
are probably a thinner covering 
than the three or four great 
weekly newspapers published in 
leading southern cities. The 
weekly is still a factor in south- 
ern advertising, and the maga- 
zines do not appear to have sup- 
planted it. 

ee ee 


THE POLITICAL PRESS AGENT. 


An Indian Territory exchange pays 
the following tribute to the press agent: 
“The kindest gentlemen—the very most 
urbane, genial, courteous purveyors of 
warm atmosphere that infest our sanc- 
tum are the political candidates’ press 
agents. They are so tender and sym 
pathetic, so so hearted and _blithe- 
some, so deeply solicitous for every 
body’s welfare, that it is a joy to see 
them come and a sorrow to see them 
go.’ 
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FREE LAUNDRY _ REPAIR- 
ING AS AN ADVERTISING 
FEATURE. 


A STEAM LAUNDRY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA THAT LAYS __ SPECIAL 
STRESS ON REPAIRED BUTTON- 
HOLES, NEW NECK-BANDS, AND 
THE LIKE—THE COPY THAT HAS 
SUCCEEDED. 

Where is the man who has not 
opened up his bundle of clean 
Jaundry, picked out a shirt to 
wear, and started to put the col- 
Jar buttons in it only to find a 
bursted button-hole staring him 
in the face? This occurrence is 
one that used to be very frequent, 
especially in the case of the bach- 
clors who have no wives to do 
their mending for them. Prob- 
ably in the great majority of 
cases the laundry was imme- 
diately made the target of all 
the explosive epithets in the 
man’s vocabulary, whether he re- 
sembered that he tore that but- 
ton-hole out himself or not. 

But you do not see or hear of 
this thing so often nowadays as 
you used to. The laundrymen 
found out that it did not pay 
them, or more correctly perhaps, 
that they could make it pay them 
better to fix up all such breaks 
before sending the garments 
home. 

It does give a mana better feel- 
ing towards his laundry if he al- 
ways finds his linen in good re- 
pair, and never has to hunt up 
somebody to sew up a rip, put on 
a button or draw together the 
ragged ends of a ‘‘spread eagle” 
button-hole, 

NO “SPREAD EAGLE” BUTTON- 

HOLES 





in the work that leaves this laundry— 
no torn neck-bands and no missing 
buttons either. 

Every piece of work that leaves our 
plant is carefully inspected by a com- 
petent person who not only ‘sees that 
the color, finish and stiffness of the 
work is up to the required standard, 
but who also makes sure that the gar- 
ment is ready to put on and wear with. 
out further mending. 

the bachelors and most of the 
married men appreciate this point. 

KANE STEAM LAUNDRY CO. 

Call either "Phone—and we will send 
a wagon for the bundle. 


“A STITCH awe * TIME SAVES 





A little tear in the yoke of your 


shirt—a thing easily missed by you— 
is at once discovered by us when lan 
dering the garment and repaired—free 
of charge, and we make all the other 
repairs needed upon your linen—even 
put on new neck-bands for you when 
the old ones give out or get ragged. 

It is expensive for us to do this— 
but we do not object to expense when 
the better serving of our customers is 
possible. 

Of course you are one of our cus- 
tomers? 


KANE STEAM LAUNDRY CO. 


Call either *Phone—and we will send 
a wagon for the bundle. 





YOU TORE OUT THE BUTTON: 
HOLE 

of that shirt getting out of it and 
forgot to repair it before sending it to 
the laundry. 

If you sent it to an ordinary laun- 
dry it would come back bursted. 

Vhen you send it to us we take the 
time and trouble to mend it—free. 

We make other repairs too. 

KANE STEAM LAUNDRY CO., 

O. G. KELTS, Mgr. 


Z0th *Phones. 115-117 Holgate Court. 





Among the laundries that make 
a feature of this service is the 
Kane Steam Laundry of Kane, 
Pa. The proprietor, O. G. Kelis, 
is also a decided believer in the 
merits of advertising as a trade 
builder for his laundry, and every 
issue of the local papers contains 
an ad calling the attention of the 
people of Kane to the laundry’s 
merits, and very often it happens 
that the ‘Free repair service” is 
the basis of the copy of the ad- 
vertisement. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kelts, when 
asked as to the value of the ser- 
vice as an advertising feature for 
the laundry, “we ao_ repairing 
free of charge for our customers, 
sew up rips, replace lost buttons, 
fix up bursted button-holes, put 
on new neck-bands and make 
other such repairs as may be 
needed. We hire a seamstress 
who does the work right here in 
our laundry, devoting her entire 
time to this work. While we find 
that the feature adds no small 
sum to our yearly expense ac- 
count, we could little afford to 
dispense with it, if the saving it 
would effect were the only ob- 
ject, or for that matter, for any 
other reason that I can now think 


of. 
“We find that it pays us well in 

two ways. First, it makes our 

customers a great deal better sat- 
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isfied with our work than they 
would be if we sent it home to 
them in the condition that we 
often find it—for right here let me 
state that a very great majority 
of the repairs that we make are 
for breaks that our customers 
are responsible for themselves. It 
saves our customers some little 
time and a great deal of trouble, 
and besides we often fix up 


breaks in garments that would 
pass unnoticed by the average 
man and which, if left alone, 


would develop into an injury that 
would make the garment useless. 
Often small tears in the yoke or 
sleeves of a shirt ‘are made by 
straining it when getting in or 
out of it. If these are not fixed 
at once the next time the gar- 
ment is worn the tear will grow 
and perhaps ruin the shirt. 

“But more than this we value 
the feature for the advertising 
value that it has to us. The ser- 
vice that we render, as you can 
readily understand, from its very 
nature, will make an unusually 
strong appeal to the average man 
if presented to him in a manner 
that will catch his attention. That 
is, by the way, the only difficult 
problem that we have had to 
colve, that of drawing the atten- 
tion of the reading public to our 
ads. If we can succeed in that, 
the rest is a mere matter of time- 
ly and effective copy, and that in 
turn is mostly a matter of com- 
mon sense, at least in this case. 

“In preparing our ads we try 
to put ourselves iu the place of a 
man who is being, or who has 
recently been, annoyed by the 
evils that our service is intended 
to correct, and we try to address 
him in such a manner that he will 
be sufficiently interested to try us 
once to secure this relief. 

“To do this we use a style of 
copy—not long drawn out ser- 
mons, you understand—but short, 
terse sentences that have ‘meat’ 
in them. 

“Take for example the case of 
replacing neck-bands. A worn 
out mneck-band generally gives 
trouble from at least three causes 
—-the button-holes are so badly 
worn that they will not hold the 
‘buttons, the edge of the band is 
so worn and rough that it irri- 
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tates the neck, and the band has 
probably become stretched by 
frequent ironing so it doubles up, 
forming a lump when an attempt 
is made to put on a collar, mak- 
ing it difficult to get the collar 
on, and making a fold in the 
band which digs the neck severely 
and frequently. Now, we replace 
a band whenever, in our estima- 
tion, it becomes so worn as to 
give trouble from any of these 
causes. Our ideas of telling a 
prospective customer of it would 
be along this line: 





NEW NECK-BANDS PUT ON YOUR 
SHIRTS FREE. 

Does your neck-band ever dig your 
neck, are the button-holes so worn 
that they will not hold the buttons, is 
the band so stretched as to make it 
dificult to put your collar on? 

f so, the neckband needs replacing 
by a new one. Your wife, even if you 
have one, cannot do this properly—the 
proper making and placing in position 
of a neck-band is an art. 

We have a seamstress in our laundry 
who will do this for you—do it right 
—and we will charge you absolutely 
nothing for her service. Moreover, you 
don’t have to tell us every time you 
want a new band put on—we watch 
your garments and keep them in good 
repair all the time. If you are not a 
patron of this laundry, become one— 
such a service as that of our free re- 
pair department makes it worthy of 
your consideration. 





“This is substantially the man- 
ner in which we handle all the 
different parts of the service. Of 
course each kind of repairing 
should have, and gets, a little 
different handling in regard to 
the points brought out in the ads. 
We try to select for each dif- 
ferent repair that we make, not 
only the most common kinds of 
trouble that the breaks make, but 
also the most embarrassing and 
annoying positions that they can 
place a man into, being very 
careful of course in telling of 
them not to overdo the matter, 
and to draw a moral that is easily 
and rightly understood. 

“We find scare heads to be the 
most effective manner of calling 
attention to the ads. Such head- 
lines as: You Tore Out THE 
Button-HoLe. WHERE Has THAT 
Button Gone? Hurry Up—Sew 
Ur Tuis Rip, etc., are some that 
we have used that we found at- 
tracted the attention of the peo- 
ple to the ads. 
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“Of course, we try to make our 
ads attractive, have them set up 
in neat, legible type, etc., but we 
do not strain for effect so hard 
as some of the small advertisers 
do. 

“We do not confine our adver- 
ising of this service to the news- 
papers alone, we frequently use 
mailing cards, especially to a list 
of the bachelors that we get from 
boarding-houses, clubs and hotels. 
Ve try to hit these every month 
or so with an especially strong 
argument, and we have found 
that it pays us very well to do 
so, for in the very nature of 
things they are the people who 
can be made the most interested 
in such a service. 

“Besides this we use package 
slips to a large extent. We use 
them for the advertising of our 
regular work continually, and we 
try to get in one on our repair 
department every four or five 
weeks, calling the attention of 
our patrons to the service. An- 
other plan that we use is to put 

a printed slip on each article that 


we repair calling the owner's at- 
tention to this. We use our 
judgment about this, however, 
making sure that it is something 
which they will appreciate and 
that they cannot have any rea- 
sonable grounds to charge the 


break up to us. 
“Considering the amount which 


we expend in advertising this 
service, and the cost of the ser- 
vice to us, you can see that it 
will run up into money fast, but 
we know that it pays us, and 
pays us well, and I am equally 
certain that any other laundry, 


especially one in a manufacturing 
town where there are many 
young, unmarried men employed, 
could make such a 


or in a city, 
service equally as valuable to 
them as we have to us if they 


will only go about it in an earnest 
and systematic manner.” 
W. R. 

ee 

EXPERT on the creation of species has 


Hype. 


produced a white, blue-eyed, _ deaf, 
long-haired, tailless _ poly dactyl cat 
and guinea pigs wearing long, silky 
goat’s hair are also in fashion. These 
things ought to be advertised, because 
a nervous man sighting one suddenly 
might get heart failure—N. Y. Tele- 


gram. 
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MAGAZINE 


Through its eastern representative, 
Edmund S$. Lancaster, the Technical 
World Maga azine calls attention to the 
fact that it carries no akoholic or 
medical advertising, and that it hasal- 
ways followed this clean _ policy. 


NOTES. 





R. C. Wilson, of the American Maga- 
zine, suggests that a fair indication of 
the advertising value of a magazine 
would be embodied in a statement show- 
ing the number of pages of objection- 
able business carried by each publica- 
tion each month. 


Through an error in the summary of 
March magazines, published in Print- 
Ers’ INK for ale 4 13, the Review of 
Reviews was given a rating as seventh 
in point of business carried, whereas 
it should have been fifth, as follows: 

Pages Ag. Lines 

SMI 34 ya 3hsou sia sboe 46,272 

Country Life in America 

BRS asta acssaacbesies 

Everybody 

Munsey’s. as 

Review of "Reviews 


45,330 
33,743 
36,495 
36,104 






Success for March carried 115 
umns of paid business, or 19,892 
lines, | took eighteenth place. 
magazine now prints oy its editorial 
page the following statement regard- 
ing its advertising policy: “\Wwe do not 
admit to our columns medical, liquor, 
cigarette, or other advertisements ob- 
jectionable in the home. We exclude 
all advertisements offering stocks, 
bonds, real estate, mining properties, 
cte., when we have the slightest sus- 
picion that the vendors are not reput- 
able business men and are not acting 
in good faith, and we investigate all 
advertisements of this character offered 
to us most carefully, with a view to pro- 
tecting our readers against ‘schemer 
The many risks of loss incurred even 
in the most conservative of business 
enterprises and investments make it im- 
possible, however, for us to guarantee 
recommend, or specifically approve - 
vestment properties of any kind, even 
those whose advertisements we accept, 
and our readers are required to judge 
for themselves, after the most careful 
investigation possible, the merits of any 
enterprise which seeks their money. 
With the exception of investment ad- 
vertisements, we guarantee our readers 
against loss due to serious misrepre- 
sentation in any advertisement appear- 
ing in this issue. This guarantee does 


col- 
agate 
This 














not cover ordinary ‘trade talk,’ nor 
does it involve the settling of minor 
claims or disputes between advertiser 


Claims for losses must be 
ninety days of the ap 
pearance of the advertisement com- 
plained of. The honest bankruptcy of 
an advertiser occurring after the print- 
ing of an advertisement by us entitles 
the reader only to our best services in 
endeavoring to secure the return ot 
his money. 


and _ reader. 
made within 





—6>——__—— 

Some advertisers would make good 
gravediggers, they bury their adver- 
tisements so completely. —Progressive 
Advertising. 
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SPHINX “TINGS. PROCEED- 


The Sphinx “Club of New York 
enjoyed its eighty-fifth dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
evening of March 12th. The feat- 
ure of the aftér-dinner discussion 
was the address on “The Curiosi- 
ties of Advertising,” by George 
H. Perry, advertising manager of 
the New York store of . Siegel- 
Cooper Co. This lecture was il- 
lustrated by stereoptican views of 
the quaint, old-time advertise- 
ments referred to by Mr. Perry, 
interspersed with clever cartoons 
of past and present officials of the 
club. 

Mr. Perry spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

It is generally known among my 
friends that I have preserved from time 
to time lots of little things such as we 
all see now and then, tunny cases of 
error, of misprint, things people sa 
that they had rather have said in a dif- 
ferent way—in short, the curiosities 
and oddities of advertising literature. 
However, this is not the sort of stuff 
that I thought would appeal to the 
members of the Sphinx Club, so I dug 
deep into the advertising of the past 
here in New York, searched the 
archives of the public libraries and 
newspapers in search of the quaint, the 
interesting, the instructive. I wanted 
to know what our ancestors had done 
in the advertising line, and how they 
had done it. 

Here’s the first clothing advertise- 
ment ever printed in New York City, 
the advertisement of one John Baster, 
as it originally appeared in the columns 
of the New York Chronicle for May, 


1769: 
“JOHN BASTER 

begs leave to acquaint the public in 
general and his friends in particular 
that he continues to carry on his busi- 
ness in all its branches, and is deter- 
mined for the future to carry it on in 
a more extensive manner than he has 
hitherto done.” 

(Even in those days, you see, John 
Paster recognized that the way to effect 
this determination was to begin adver- 
tising. To continue with the ad): 

“He returns his sincere thanks to 
his former employers and hopes for the 
continuance of their favors; both them 
and others may depend upon _ bein 
served upon as easy terms as any 0 
his profession in this city of America 


“He makes all sorts of leather 
breeches, such as buck, doe, lamb, 
either black or in the color of the 
dressed leather, with the greatest ex- 
actness, care and expedition. He also 
makes gloves of all sorts and hopes 
to give universal satisfaction to the 
ee who are pleased to employ 
im.” 


There was a time when the ethics 
of the legal profession did not forbid 
advertising, as witness this advertise- 


ment which appeared in the New York 
Mercury in 1769: 
“NEW YORK 
Scrivner, Register and Conveyance 
Office, 
Established the 1ith of June, 
764, by 
JOHN COGHILL NAPP, 
Attorney at Law de B. R. 


“Who is so much recovered from the 
very severe disorder which has con- 
fined him to his bed for eleven weeks 
past as to attend business in the office, 
and will continue to give the most can- 
did advices in all cases of law and 
equity, founded on plain reason and 
most applicable a Also deeds 
and writings of all kinds carefully per- 
used and a satisfactory opinion given 
thereon. 

“Assistance to persons having prop- 
erty in England or other distant parts 
readily to recover the same. * * * Cash 
often to be had on approved real or 
personal security to discount good 
bonds, bills and notes on bottomry. 

“A Register Book for the regular 
entry of estates for sale either in lands, 
houses, er ground to build on; negroes 
and white servants’ time; to which pur- 
chaser may have free access.* * * 

“P., S.—Mr. Knapp humbly hopes for 
a continuance of the public’s protec- 
tion and those who feelingly consider 
the heavy addition to certain hard cir- 
cumstances will favor him with their 
occasional employ.” 

Now, then, which is the more digni- 
fied method of advertising—this of 
Lawyer Knapp or that of the lawyers 
employed in the nauseating Thaw case? 
The Thaw trial, by the way, will go 
down in literary history as the one 
that gave us those two deathless and 
undying phrases, “Brain storm” an 
“The Pie-Faced Mutt.” 

The New York Chronicle was, I be- 
lieve, in point of time, the third news- 
paper published in New York City. It 
has one claim to undying fame among 
the members of the Sphinx Club, how- 
ever, as being the first newspaper in 
this city to print such a thing as a 
we Here it is—our first rate- 
card: 

“NEW_ YORK—Printed by Alexan- 
der and James Robertson at the corner 
of Beaver street, nearly opposite Gen- 
eral Gage’s, where all sorts of printing 
work is done in the neatest manner 
with care and expedition. Advertise- 
ments of no more length than breadth 
are inserted for five shillings, 4 weeks, 
and one shilling for each week after, 
and larger advertisements in propor- 
tion.” 

Just note the beautiful simplicity of 
this old rate-card. No trouble to un- 
derstand it. The column of the paper 
that printed it was sixteen picas, and an 
ad of “no more depth than breadth” 
would, therefore, be about thirty-seven 
agates. Apparently, they did not bother ° 
about measuring anything less than a 
square. This oes | make their four- 
time rate a little less than one cent a 
line. In connection with this rate- 
card, here’s an ad which appeared in a 
later issue of this paper, which shows 
the importance the publishers of that 
day gave to the advertising department: 
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this week 


” 


“Advertisements omitted 
will be printed in our next. 

After [ had discovered the first cloth. 
ing ad and the first rate-card ad, 
began a search for the first ‘Help 
Wanted” ad printed in New York City. 
It was printed in the New York Ga- 
zette for July 5, 1727, but it was not 
tRe sort of a “Help Wanted” ad I was 
looking for. It called on humanity at 
large to supply the 7-year? with two 
charcoal burners. At last I found what 
I was looking for, in the New York 
Chronicle of June, 1769. Let me read 
it to you: 

“Wanted—a boy of about thirteen or 
fourteen to learn the printing business. 
He must be a lad of good natural 
genius, and read and spell well. Any 
person having such a boy may hear of 
a master by applying at the printing 
office, the corner of Beaver street.’ 

“FOUR PISTOLES REWARD—Ab- 
sented himself from his master’s ser- 
vice about three weeks ago and is now 
supposed to be secreted by his mother, 
Catherine Montgomery, in Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, in the Province of Rhode 
Island, an apprentice lad named Wil- 
liam Ross, about fourteen years old, 
pretty tall of his age, but slender and 
much freckled. Whoever takes him up 
and will convey him safe to his master 


in New York shall have the above men- 
tioned reward paid by The Printing 
House corner of Beaver street.” 


So, then, I take it, it was poor little 
freckle-faced William Ross who proved 
the unlucky applicant for the first New 
York “Help Wanted” ad. He evident- 
ly found it to be, as many another 

*Help Wanted” ad has since proven to 
be, a shining snare and a grisly disap- 
pointment. Preserved here, in these 
two cld, yellow, mellow advertisements 
are the first, unfortunately not by 
many thousands the last, of those cases 
in which one who thought he had a 
good natural genius for the printing 
business and the making of newspa- 
pers, found, alas, that he had mistaken 
his ‘vocation! 

I have often thought that any writer 
could find the inspiration and much 
of the material for a novel of everyda 
life in the “Classified Columns” of a 
most any newspaper, old or new, Read 
with imagination, they furnish lots more 


than the mere channels of communica- 
tion between the — employer and 
the —— employee You find the 


germ of = | account of dramatic situa- 
tions as po | as the other kinds among 
these ‘Classified Want’’ advertisements, 
even since the “Personal Column” has 
lost much of its fragrance. 

I made a very strenuous search for 
the first department store ad. I did 
not find it as readily as I thought I 
would, because I made the mistake of 
thinking the department store was 
ae ge comparatively recent. I 
finally secured what I take to be the 
earliest department store ad ever print- 
ed in New York. I may be wrong in 
classifying it as such, but it certainly 
shows a remarkable variety in goods 
offered, including one class of mer- 
chandise now, happily, long since gone 
out of fashion. This advertisement is 


from the New York Mercury of De- 
cember, 1756: 
“A fresh parcel of Irish linens, 
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checks, thick-sets, gun-powder, lead in 
Indian bars and bar lead, brandy, oyl, 
and some women servants to be sold by 


James Thompson.’ 

Curious things, the stores of those 
days. Fancy being an advertising man 
and having the buyer of the women’s 
slaves’ department coming to your 
office and demanding the prominent 
position for the next day’s ad for a 
special sale of negro wenches! Perhaps 


you think that’s stretching the facts— 
that negro wenches were not articles 
ef commerce at that time. Well, look 


at the next ad, which appeared in the 
New York Mercury for October 10, 
1757: 


“A. likely, middle-aged negro wench, 
with her child a year old, to. sold; 
fit for town or country. Inquire of the 


printer hereof.” 
you saw that in an old South 

Carolina paper you would not think it 
strange, but that’s from the leading 
New York newspaper of 1757. It wasn’t 
an unusual ad for those days, either, 
in fact it was very common to see ad- 
vertisements like it. Slaves and runa- 
way servants made up, for the most 
part, the advertisements of those days. 

Here’s another old time ad: 

“Perry & Hayes have just imported 
a fresh and general assortment and 
have now all that con be shown else- 
where, with additions.” 


This is the first appearance in any 
newspaper ad, I sliev e,, of that in- 
valuable word ‘“‘elsewhere.”” This cata- 


logue style of advertising continued to 
be “the thing” for more than ten years 
with the old merchants of New York. 
Then the display ad appeared, and the 
first of these display advertisements is 
that of one Robert C. Livingston, This 
style continued in vogue until after 
the war. John Jacob ‘Astor was quite 
an_advertiser for at least fifteen years. 

In looking over these old files it is 
extremely interesting to note the ten- 
dency for one certain class of adver- 
tising to dominate all others, and how 
those tendencies change from decade to 
decade. For example, I suppose every 
one will admit that dry goods adver- 
tising dominates the newspapers of to- 
day, as in fact it has done for many 
years past. It has not always done so, 
owever, and anybody who takes the 
trouble can read some interesting his- 
tory by noting the old advertising col- 
umns. For a year or two during the 
French and Indian War—1757 to 1760 
—a very common advertisement was 
after this fashion: 

(Cut of Ship) 





“NOW BOUND ON A _ CRUISE 
AGAINST HIS MAJESTY’S — ENE- 
M1ES—The private ship of war ‘Oliver 
Cromwell,’ a Nicoll, Commander, 
mounting 16 6-pounders, 20 swivels and 
to carry 120 men. 

“Will call down to the Watering 


Place this week, and will certainly sail 
the beginning of the next. Whoever 
inclines to enter on board said ship 
may depend ee the best of usage and 
every man will find sufficient room for 
his hammock.” 

There were two or three dozen simi- 
lar advertisements every week in_ the 
newspapers of that time. I have select- 


ed this one because the news columns 
that this 


of a few months later state 
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privateer “Oliver Cromwell,” after cap- 
turing a French merchant vessel, was 
herself captured by a French man-of- 
war, and all her crew that were not 
killed in the engagement imprisoned. 
Privateering was a very lively and pro- 
fitable branch of trade in those days 
and for some years afterward, and, like 
every other branch of trade, the ad- 
vertising columns show it, not only in 
the advertisements themselves for men 
but in offers by various merchants of 
gunpowder, bar-lead, swords, pistols 
and cannon. 

It may be well to state here, roughly, 
just what the advertising tendencies for 
the past century and a half have been 
in this part of America, according to 
the New York newspapers. New York’s 
first paper was published in 1726, and 
it had practically no advertising at all. 
It was nearly thirty years later before 
the advertising columns began to show 
much prominence, and the commonest 
advertisement at that time was_ for 
runaway slaves or servants, with legal 
notices, and, strangely enough, medical 
advertisements close up, with dry goods 
a bad last. Medical advertisements were 
prominent just before the Revolution. 
During the Revolution, advertising of 
all kinds had a set-back. From 1800 to 
1820 the shipping interests occupied a 
prominent part in the advertisements of 
the day. In the New York Evening 
Post of 1802 there are four columns 
of advertisements of American vessels 
wanting cargoes. Medical advertising 
was good and strong in 1860 and for 
ten years afterwards. A _ considerable 
proportion of these medical advertise- 
ments were of preparations for raising 
heards, moustaches, etc. The fashion 
for wearing beards doubtless arose from 
the fact that the California Argonauts 


of 

“The days of old, the days of gold, 

The days of ’49” 

wore beards, also most of the soldiers 
in the Civil War. Whiskers were the 
correct thing for men’s wear and no 
mistake and the hair raisers and fakirs 
waxed wealthy as a consequence. 

Before I leave the fascinating field 
of pre-Revolutionary days and its ad- 
vertising, here’s an advertisement that 
throws some light on the credit system 
of those days. It begins with an an- 
nouncement of certain lands in Jamaica, 
Long Island, which are offered for sale 
by one Rebecca Semple, and states that 
anyone interested may apply to said 
Rebecca Semple, at her house next door 
to one Richard R. Smith’s, Schoolmas- 
ter, in New York. It then goes on to 
say that “Said Rebecca Semple has im- 
ported from Bristol, and has to be sold 
by her cheap for ready money or short 
credit, the very best Scotch snuff in 
bladders—by the bladder or larger 
quantity. All persons indebted to her 
or snuff above a twelvemonth are here- 
hy humbly requested to pay the same 
forthwith as they would prevent 
trouble.” 

Just another dry goods advertisement 
of those days—an ad of a store to let 
—which will give an idea of what was 
considered necessary to the up-to-date 
dry goods establishment of those days: 

“TO BE LET—A Merchant’s Shop, 
very suitable for doing a large trade. 

here is a large, convenient lodging 


room and a good pump, well supplied 
with water, stands near the door, Apply 
to Samuel Borden.” 

Here is an advertisement from the 
New York Evening Post of 1802, which 
contains the first cut or illustration, 
aside from one or two regular stock 
cuts, ever used on this side of the At- 
lantic. The stock cuts referred to are 
the ship and that of the runaway slave. 
This is a circus ad that would delight 
the heart of Tody Hamilton if he could 
read it. Here it is: 

“The KING OF BEASTS—The gen- 
tlemen and ladies of the city of New 
York are respectfully informed ef the 
arrival of a most beautiful Lion. This 
noble animal is between three and four 
feet high, measures nine feet from 
nostrils to tail, and is of a beautiful dun 
color. He is twelve years old and 
weighs 600 weight. His legs and tail 
are thicker than those of a common- 
size ox. He was caught in the woods 
of Goree in Africa when a whelp and 
brought from thence to New York. He 
is under very good command—the per- 
son who has the care of him can comb 
his mane and make him lie down and 
get up at pleasure. It is said by those 
who have seen Lions in the Tower of 
London and many parts that he is 
reaily worth the contemplation of the 
curious. This noble animal may _ be 
seen at the store No. 23, next door to 
the corner of Front street, at Beekman 
~ Time of admission,” etc. 

This is a typical advertisement of 
those days. 

I have tried to get some deep moral 
thought with which to close these 
rambling, disconnected remarks, but 
nothing worthy seems to present itself 
at the moment. Have we, after all, 
advanced in the science or art of wri- 
ting advertisements and in advertising 
in general? True, we use larger space 
than our predecessors because the busi- 
ness of to-day is larger and the com- 
petition greater. We have larger com- 
mercial ideas and are more progressive 
than the merchants of other days, Still, 
I can’t help noticing how we often- 
times use the same phrases, the same 
ideas, and expression that our old- 
time predecessors did. I think we are 
more careful to state the truth than 
our ancestors, especially in our adver- 
tisements, and, in this respect at least, 
modern advertising is better than the 
advertising of the olden time. 


Brief speeches were also made 
by James O'Flaherty, of Suburban 
Lists; Robert Frothingham, ad- 
vertising manager of Everybody's 
Magazine; Justin McCarthy, Jr., 
advertising manager, Abraham & 
Straus; Henry Mayer, artist, New 
York Times; John Hart, member 
of the London Sphinx Club and 
a representative of the London 
Times; and E, K. Allen, of the 
New York Clipper. 


——_ +o 
MANvFAcTuRERS of rubber heels in 
the North of England are about to in- 
vade the Canadian market, it is report- 
ed. They are also supplying large 
quantities to | Continenta Europe. 
Where is O’Sullivan? 
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Witttam DvkKE, seventy-four years 
old, familiarly known in Hamilton, O., 
as “Uncle Billy,” and a character of 
that city has just secured a_ wife 
through an advertisement. It is said 
“Uncle Billy” has spent thousands of 
dollars in advertising to attain this 
end. “Uncle Billy’? evidently did not 
key his ads.—Commercial Union. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (200 lines) 
for each msertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
per ceut discount may be deducted tf payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent >> cage coutract paid 
wholty in adv ified position is 
demanded foran ada tho ftets dry and granted, 

double price will be charged. 


W: AN TS. 
WRITE advertisements ‘that sell the roods. 


Address H. P Uws0w, — Depart- 
ment of the World, 61 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





4 Meee circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


XECUTIVE, Clerical, Technical and Salesmen 
positions paying $1000-$5000, now open. 
Write for booklet and state _— desired. 
HAPGOUDS, 305 Broadway, N. 


W trae experienced salesmen for new line 
= art oe calendars. tele 

previous oa THE 
WH TEHEAD ‘’ HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


DVERTISING Lg | Man, with experience 

on two of the leading ines, desires 

to makea change. Is seperate, ne amen and sys- 
tematic. “KELIABLE,” care rs’ Ink. 





RT DIRECTOR, who has successfully man- 
aged one of the largest departments in New 


York. Acquainted with best illustrators and 

commerc artists. Thorough knowledge of 

printing and photo-engraviug. “J.,” care P. I. 
THE WEST- 


66 ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE”- 
ERN MONTHLY should be read vy every 


advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best “School 
of a * in existence. Trial ee 
ten ce ple copy free. THE WESTERN 


MONTHLY, 815 Grand Ave., Kenens city. ‘Mo. 





M* English is pleasant and attractive; itis 
light. clear and impressive. My arzuments 
are lo icaland convincing. if your advertising 

copy has not brought the returns your oods 

— please send it to me. I might discern 

a you failed,and prepare for you copy that 

will s 


ell your wares. 
F. M. HOUCK, 
Union City, Pa. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
aud ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal! for 
advertisers, published "weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertizements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per live. six wordsto the line. WRINT- 
Rs’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other suet moet in the United States. 


LETTERS WANTED 


We pay highest prices for late date 
replies to advertisements. Send copy 
of advertisement and full particulars. 


GUILD ©O.. 182 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


We also have all kinds of letters to rent. 
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N' E\WSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 

solicitors of successful r-3-" Straight 

lary propositions. Write for Booklet No. 7. 

Fr KNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHASGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school education= only, who wish to qual- 
ity for ready positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus ana 
endorsements from ieading concerns every- 
yh One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
any number earn $1,500, be best 
ps Mg adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supp ia 
FEOKGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
—_—or——_—_—— 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


ET prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
from manufacturers. Cards furnished tor 
all makes on Cannes. Special discounts to 
Printing 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

A GeEss wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 

3 samples, 10¢ J.C. KENYON, Uwego,N. Y. 


Gauri and adv. rate 200 Mail-Order meci- 
; list for stamp; we save you money. 

BINNIE'S NGENCY. Box 34, No. Manchester, Ind. 
or 


HALF-TONES. 
P= ECT porter half-tones, 1-col.. $1; 


a ei THE YOUNGSTOWN rah EN: 
GRAVIN co., Youngstown, Vhiv. 


\ 7 RITE for proofs and prices of good haif- 
tones. STANDAKD ENGKAVING CO., 7th 
Ave., and 40tb St., New York City. 


N= EW sag oy Ae HAILF-TONES. 
3x4, $i ; 4x5, $1.00. 
PF, tien cash accompanies the order. 
Sena for samp! 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid. 7ic. 
6 or more. 50c. each, Casn with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnisbea. 
Newspaper process-engraver. 7. UV. Box 815, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
———+@+- 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


WRITE the rhymes 
That bring the dimes. 
Send on your ad. 


We'll both be glad. 
DEAMOR DRAKE, Lagrange, Ind. 











Ts widened things I build are expressly 
igned to Win a secona glance from tbe 
busiest. rane choy reach. The second ylance ot a 
keen business man is well worth working for 
and the keener be is the greater is the value of 
that second glance. 
I make Circulars, Folders, Price-!.ists, Cata- 
, Trade Primers. Circular Letters, An- 
nouncements, Maili Card3, Booklets, Notices, 
Newspaper. Periouical and ‘Trade Journal Adver- 
tisements, etc... pate i of these with “peculi- 
arities” of thei 
No. 74. FRANCIS |. "MAULE, 402 Sansom St..Phila. 





POSTAGE STAMPS. 
| hat ~— ID U.S. or Van.;shipe.o.d. R. E. ORSER, 
Buyer, 2404 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, iil. 
+ 
MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 
E — a good —— fora mail-order prop- 


on. HAVEN Cvw., 1164 
PO _- ls ‘Cal 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Gordon Press Motors 


Just perfected friction drive, variable speed, 
alternating and direct current Motors for Gor- 
don and Universal Presses. Variations 100 to 3. 000 
impressions per hour. Write for booklet “Pb. 

GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


=~ 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


DVERTISERS interested in the cost of bill- 

board “— or house-to-house er elikesh 
as furnished under guarantee of the Associa! 
Billposters and Distributors can get full 
ticulars from Secretary. CHAS. BEKNARD, ec 
tor Building, Chjcago, Il Tit. 





FOR SALE. 


JOB PRESS FOR SALE 


Size 8 by 12, foot or power, with throw-off, 3 
chases, roller ey hand roller and wrenches 
for oe & . F. GRAMMES & SONS, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Folders at a Bargain 
Two newspaper folders with press attach- 
ments, in good condition. Dexter, 3-fold, paste 
and trim, size 36x48, ome cae price $75. Stone- 
metz, same size fold, etc., all right for good 
work, $50. Address THE JOHN B. CLARKE 
COMPANY, Manchester, N. H. 


EN-POINT MATRICES—A set of 10-point, No. 
13, linot matrices, with or without small 
caps and ita ics; have pote used very little; 
are in ae ——. peed ape or spaces, 
fractions run i ine: proo of font sent on 
application; $25 will buy ‘hem with the caps and 
italics, or #0 without. Aadress 
k JOHN B. CLABES co., 
Manchester. N. H. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
A long established trade paper, having in- 
stalled a well-equipped ayy plant after the 
timore fire, will now dispose of this 
plant ata bargain, if sold at once, and will give 
the contract for printing the paper to the buyers, 
at good rates. The entire plant was new in 
March, 1904—two cylinders, two jobbers, a Brown 
& Carver aon. folding machine, stitcher, etc 
anda large ne of job ané body type. Will sell 
for one-third less than original cost, and the 
contract on the paper amounts to hai the entire 
purchase price each year. Many other contracts 
go with it. The owner’s time is entirely taken 
up with the paper, the reason for selling. Cheap 
rent, good efficient torce. easy terms. No agents 
or triflers need answer. Address ‘xX. ,”’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
—_——+or————_ 
COIN MA IL ER, 


$2. 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing, 
ACME Gots CARRIER CO., Burlington,la. 





COX ENGRAVING CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHING, PRINTING 





















MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


MAKE MONEY 8’ MAIL 


Only spare time and little cash required 
to start. We teach you the mail-order busi- 
ness by mail; thorough, practical instruc- 
— gleaned from experience of poor men 

0 have become rich. If you are tired of 
hed a drudging nobody, let us show you 
how to start and develop a big paying busi- 

nexs of your ow! Write now AI 
ORDER LY CEU M. 412 Phelps Bidg.. 
SCRANTON, PA, 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


pD,4 A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal R, exclusively 


"NN HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, b Street, Philagelphia. 


A. Be redone THEGEN, 422 Drexel Bldg., Phila. 
‘Personal Service” Adver. Agent. "Adver- 
tising literature written. illustrated and printed. 


Ae sBERT FRANK & Cu., 25 broad Street. N.Y. 

General advertising Agents. KEstablisheu 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all nih placed in every part of the world. 


\ 7Ewrite and illustrate advertisements and 

advertising literature. We place adver- 
tisements in publications reaching the consum- 
ers of your product. We print advertising liter- 
ature in a palatable form. If you want to 
develop trade in territory which is not occupied 
by a client of ours who is also a competitor of 
yours, and if we see possibilities of development 
in your business, we can serve you judiciously. 
carefully and_ effectively. Correspondence 
prosspely and fully answered KLINE ADVEE- 

ISING AGENCY, mitioott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


HE REcorD is the Woman’s Home Companion 

of Troy and Central Miami County. Ohio, 

Only daily. Low-class medical, lost manhood, 

monthly regulator, fake financial, liquor, etc., 
advertising barred. Send for sample copy. 





The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An Up-t«, Date Evening@Paper. Two Edi- 
tions Daily. 

The advertising medium par excellence of 
the Calumet Region. Read by all the pros- 
perous vusiness men and well-paid mechan- 
ics in what been accepted as the 

“Logical Industrial Center of America.” 

Guaranteed circulation over 8,000 daily. 











pL. Sei SR 
MAILING MACHINES 


HE DICK MATCHI. ed MAILER. li ntost and 

quickest. in tae F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St utfalo. N Y. 
er 


COIN CARDS. 


$3 Less for more; any Priming: 
THE r ‘OIN V Ww See Co,. Detroit, Mic 





"PRED N' TERS, 
JE print catalogues. bookiets. circulars. adv. 
matter—all kinds  \ rite for prices. THE 


BLAIR PTG. Cv,, 514 — St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


~POsT’ CARDS. 


WV E tees the Cuts to print from. Print them, 
tor Samples for stamp. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING co., New Yo rk. 
ator a 


PREMIUMS. 


TIV,HOUSANDS of surge uggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the ee 
makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred lines DO) Cried: list @. illustrated 
catalogue. (© book of its kind. 
Published annually, 35th issue now ready ; free. 
s. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
—_—__+o+—___ 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ENGRAVERS. 


(GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS - ILLUSTRATORS - ENGRAVERS 
<<) WT ate so a oe 
H For CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Etc. 


consult us for the “*plates’’ for one or more 
colors to be made for use on a type press. 
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SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
= cut inks than any other ink house iv the 


"Special prices to cash buyers. 


ASTE for shipping iabels, ie wrappers, 
trunk linings, cigar bels and all 
other purposes. Bernard’s Cola Water Paste is 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
use it exclusively in 16 factories. Sample free. 
CBAS. BERNARD. 609 9 Rector Building, Chicago. 





Let us send you a sample of our 


“ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago Pittsburg 











+or 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


5 feat OMPLETED— —_ of School Teachers 
ey containing 4.000 names. Price $5 for com- 
plete list. FRED’K c. EBERHARDT, 522-529 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ 





PATENTS. 
pe PATENTS that PROTEC Tammy 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. & ~— E ‘| 


Washington. D. ©. Extub. 1869 








> 


PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette st.. New York City 





Coated paversa speciaity. Diamond 4 ‘Perfect. 
Write for bign-graae catalogues. 





CURRENT TOPICS LIBRARY, 


ONSULT our up-to-date magazine and news- 
paper articles. Millions ciassified. Every 
h. Minimum charge $1. 

mail ord THE SEARCH-LIGH I IN- 
FORMATION LIBRARY, 2 24 Murray St.,New York. 


STOCK CUTS. 


OvE Book of Ready-Made Cuts for Advertisers 
has made a tremendous hit 
It has 48 pages filled with brilliantly colored 
proofs of the most ingenious and unusual cuts 
ever prepared for the use of appreciative adver- 


Electrotypes of these cuts are furnished at 
moderate prices—just the things you need for 
your booklets, circulars, folders, mailing cards 
and notices. 

We also have a special issue of this book, 
printed in black ink only, for those who use cuts 
in newspaper advertisin 

Cost of either book 2 25 cents (stamps). Limited 
edition. Order at onc 

) PATTE RSON GIBBS Co., 
Hayworth Building, Chicago, Ill. 
—_—~or—_—_——- 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
rigs. 


KNOW of an opening 
To make a newspaper 
For Advertisers and Publishers 
If you possess the ability 
And several thousand dollars, 
You and I could get up 
An interesting cone ersation. 
What do you ra 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
ay in Publishing reovarty, 
3 Broadway, New York. 


—_+o+ —___- 
JINGLE ADWRITER. 


INGLES—Written to order; new and spark- 
+ 4 a State any points you wish featured. 

eTerences 

JOHN D. PHILIES, Iroquois, So. Dakota, 








Forty Years 


Advertising Agent 
By George P. Rowell 


The first authentic history and ex- 
haustive narrative of the develop- 
ment and evolution of American 
advertising as a real business force. 

The. remainder of the edition 
(published last year) is now offered 
About 600 pages, 5 x 8, 
set in long primer, with many half- 
tone portraits. Cloth and gold. 
Price $2, prepaid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 


for sale. 











Within the Past 's* * 
Year We Ce 
Have Supplied Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Hasa record like this ever been surpassed 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals ! 
We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
ree eA pe, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 

positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


SMELTERS, REFINERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Chicago Baltimore 
Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 
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4 YEARS FOR $5 


The subscription price of PrrnTERs’ INK is $2 a year, 





but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription can be had 
for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for four separate 
subscribers for the same sum, or twenty for $20. Some 
intelligent newspapers find it a good investment to sub- 
scribe for copies for their local advertisers. It teaches 
them how to make their advertising pay, and to become 


larger and better advertisers. 

















One of My Friends 


Best Ink we ever had. Will send you sample of a 50,000 catalogue 
we used it on.—La Porte Printing Co., La Porte, Ind. 








Some weeks ago I made upa special half-tone black for 
the above concern, and, being anxious about pleasing 
them, wrote for a report on same. ‘The above answer came 
from Mr. Beal, the business manager, who has been one of 
my staunchest friends for years. All I ask is a trial order, 
and the purchaser can be the judge and jury. If the goods 
are not found as represented, the money is refunded, also 
the transportation charges. Send for my sample book 
containing one hundred and twenty-five specimens of my 
best selling inks. 








PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York. 














fi Your ieindom, Who 
Are the Shrewdest Ad- 
vertisers in the World? 





Doubtiess your reply will be, “The shrewdest advertisers 
are, of course, those who, by advertising, have built up the vast 
businesses which are the industrial wonders of the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Very good. Now, having defined and located the shrewd 
and successful advertisers, you will readily agree that their ad- 
vertisements are to be found in the leading magazines, and are, 
naturally and necessarily, the best advertisements in those 
magazines. 

And of course you will admit that the means and methods 
utilized by these shrewd advertisers in securing and displaying 
their designs and copy are wise, judicious and worthy of your 
careful study. 

Our purpose in leading you to these conclusions is to direct 
your attention to the fact that these same advertisers, in these 
same magazines, are using the services of The Ethridge Com- 
pany to a really remarkable extent. This is proved by picking 
out the Ethridge Designs in any standard magazine, noting at 
the same time the character of the work and the class of adver- 
tisers who use it. 

Let us take, just by way of illustration, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for April, 1907. In this number alone the space occu- 
pied by Ethridge Designs cost nearly Sixteen Thousand Dollars 
—designs prepared, almost without exception, exclusively for 
that particular number of the Journal. 

Mind you, this is not a mass of all kinds of advertising 


“placed” by one agency, or anything of that kind, It repre- 
sents designs purchased by advertisers without regard to their 
agency connections. 

There is certainly food for thought in this. The leading 
American advertisers who use big spaces in Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal buy the best there is, and know where to get it. 

You may avail yourself of Ethridge Service without 
in any way disturbing your present agency relations, or 
increasing the cost of your advertising. 

Write me personally—GrorGE ETHRIDGE. 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, Phones 4847-8 Stuyvesant, 
New York City. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 









BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK 


If a thing is good for a baby per- 
haps no illustration for an adver- 
tisement of that article could be 
more appropriate than a picture of 
an intelligent mother administering 
the same to a healthy and promis- 
ing infant. There are, however, 
many different ways of doing the 

same thing, and the manner in 
which this particular thing is done 
in the advertisement marked No. 
I is not so good as it might be. 
Its chief objection lies in the fact 
that the baby does not get a pro- 
per chance. He is so mixed up 








| BeloreB Babies Can 2% 


idence is given in favor of 


Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


Send for ‘‘ Baby’s Biography.”” 





Borden's Condensed Milk Company ; 
; Eat, 1857 “Leaders of Quality”’ NewYork 






SSSeN 
NO.I 





with his surroundings that it is 
impossible to see whether Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk is doing 
him any good or not. The illus- 
tration marked No. 2 obviates 
this serious objection, and has 
printing qualities which make it 
certain that it will appear to ad- 
vantage under the most adverse 
circumstances. 
* * * 


This Pill advertisement _ was 
clipped from a recent issue of the 


WILL AECEIVE. 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 
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41 UNION SQUARE.,N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 





London Daily Mail, and is typical 
of the advertising style now to 


be found in that publication, The 























NO.2 


Mail carries a large amount of 
advertising illustrated and dis- 
played in the American style. Ad- 
vertisements of this class show 


THE AGE or DYSPEPSIA 


set in with the vogue of 
insidious, subtle, m 
medicines, The old-fashioned 
doctors went to work te 
Cteate strong digestions. 


Cockle's 
Pills 

















peptic may have a 
like his grandfathers’ "if he 
will use 


THE OLD DOCTORS’ MEDICINE. 
Cocke's Antibilious Pilla may be had of all Chemists, 1s. 142. and £0. dd 

















the tremendous improvement and 
progress in advertising which 
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have taken place in England in 
the past few years, due, without 
doubt, to American example and 
teachings. Many of the more con- 
servative old English newspapers 


refuse to get in line, but many 
other English publications — will 


now compare favorably with those 
on this side of the ocean so far 
as the illustration and display of 
their advertising columns are 
concerned. 
* * * 
Banking by mail has grown to 
be such a very large and im- 
portant financial factor that its 
advertising is entitled to consid- 
eration. A great deal of this kind 
of advertising is found in the 








[BANKING BY —— 





A bank which has’ been transacting a con- 
servative savings bank business since 1868 
and steadily increased its assets to over Forty- 
two Million Dollars is surely a safe institution 
to be entrusted with your savings. Let us 
send you our free booklet “D™ which will 
convince you that our system of Banking by 
Mail at4 PER CENT INTEREST, com- 
pounded twice a year, is safe, profitable, 
private and convenient. 


™CITIZENS | 


_SAVINGS & TRUSTCO 
CLEVELAND, O. 

















magazines and periodicals, most 
of it emanating from Cleveland 
or Pittsburg. Some of this ad- 
vertising is very good, indeed, 
but the Citizens’ Savings & Trust 
Company effort reproduced here 
is hardly one of that sort. Who- 
ever constructed it worked so 
hard upon the involved and com- 
plicated heading that the strength 
and dignity, which an advertise- 
ment of this kind should possess, 
are almost entirely lacking. The 
little picture of the building does 
not mean anything as we don’t 
know whether it belongs to the 
Citizens’ Savings & Trust Com- 


pany or whether they simply rent 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


two rooms in the rear of the top 


loor. The rest of the heading is, 
as stated, too complicated and 
detracts from the strength and 


convincing qualities of the adver- 
tisement. 

K * * 

Some years ago every business 

man believed it to be his solemn 

duty to have an ornate and ex- 

tremely elaborate engraved plate, 








illustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory 1808 
Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St, Les Angeles 





which, in various sizes, was to 
serve as letterhead, billhead, busi- 
ness card and general advertise- 
ment. Occasionally something of 
this kind crops up to-day—for ex- 
ample, this Eames Tricycle Com- 
pany advertisement. True, it 
doesn't do anything in particular 
except eat up space, but, you see, 
it saves a lot of time on the part 
of the advertiser! 

_ +> 
ile ALIA. NEEDS YANKEE 

\DVERTISING MEN. 

WwW hat we need more than any one 
other thing to stimulate interest in 
American goods in the Australian mar- 
ket is a few live, energetic advertising 
men and adwriters to go ahead and 
prepare the field. Australians are lib- 
eral advertisers, but they lack original- 
ity. The advertising literature, the type- 
work, the illustrations, everything cone 
nected herewith—is prosaic. 

It is a common thing for the foreman 
or the superintendent of the composing 
room of Sands & McDougall, Limited, 
the largest printing plant in Austral: 
asia, to make comparisons between Aus- 
tralian and American display composi- 
tion, with unfavorable comment on the 
home product. Some of the very large 
firms do employ adwriters, but a speaker 
in a recent address before the S dney 
Overseers’ Association, commented un- 
favorably on their ignorance of keen ad- 
vertising sense, of type and display. 

When Frank Carr, an American pro- 
fessional window trimmer, visited Mel- 
bourne and Sydney a few years ago, 
his decorative work in a number of 
shop fronts created a veritable sensa- 
tion.—Business Man’s Magazine. 

— + 

It’s a crime to fill a “mail order” 
without offering several bargains at the 
same time. These bargain offers in the 
shape of small circulars on light-weight 
paper can generally be added withovt 
extra postage expense.—Star Monthly 
Solicitor, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are Invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
ecards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








C. B. Motter, 
House Furnisher, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir—We enclose herewith a 
proof of an advertisement of ours 
which is to appear in the Boston Sun- 
day Globe of March 3, 1907, and would 
like to have your criticism on same. 


Printers’ INK is a welcome weekly 
visitor to this store and we take much 
pleasure in its readings. 

Having a fine store and a splendid 


stock, this store is large enough all 
‘round to stand a large increase in 
business. Being in a suburb of Boston 


we have ten large furniture stores and 
five large department stores selling fur- 
niture in Boston to buck against. We 
have been using space in the Boston 
papers for about eight months and the 
results have been’ very _ satisfactory. 
Quite a little mail-order business also 
has made its foundation from these ads. 

Thanking you for any favors you 
may render and anxiously awaiting 
your judgment as to whether we are on 


the right track or not, we remain, 
Very respectfully, 
C. B. Motter, 
W. L. Bailey, Advertising. 





The proof submitted with the 
above letter is marked to occupy 
a half-page space. It looks well, 
but I believe that it is wasteful to 
use practically a quarter of the 
entire space for illustrations of 
the building and name_ plates— 
particularly when the light cuts of 
the building are exactly alike. I 
would rather use one of these 
cuts, cut out about 10 of the 18 
name plates, and get in eight or 
10 more cuts, descriptions and 
prices of the things that are for 
sale. The building is not for sale, 
or, at least, it is not the purpose 
of this ad to sell it. If the pur- 
pose is to make a strong impres- 
sion by means of the building it- 
self, that might better be done by 
using a single cut of much larger 


size, though the building, as 
shown, is not very impressive, 
either for size or architecture. 
especially when contrasted with 


some of Boston's business struc- 
The name plates, however, 


tures. 





have that rare distinction of be- 
ing plain and legible. ‘The ad as 
a whole is well balanced and 
well displayed. It ought to sell 


goods. But it could have carried 
twenty items just as well as the 
twelve it contains and probably 


with a corresponding increase in 
actual sales. In the introductory 
reprinted below, I think the line 
“Low Cambridge Rent Makes 
Low Prices” should have been the 
headline, instead of ‘Make Up 
Your Mind,” which isn’t anything 
like as strong an argument. The 
price is well displayed in each 


item, and at the bottom are the 
words “Ten per cent discount for 
cash; call or write for terms,” 


which is a perfectly frank way of 
admitting that credit prices are 
higher. That is much better than 
the time-worn bluff that credit 
doesn’t cost anything, and it will 
sell more goods in the long run. 
The idea of quoting a lump sum 
for a four-room outfit of furni- 
ture is not new but is as good as 
it ever was. Here is the intro- 
ductory talk, which is all right, 
except that, as I have already 
said, it subordinates the strongest 
point: 





MAKE UP YOUR MIND. 

We want you to visit us. As an 
extra indanean nt we offer for the next 
two weeks a series of specials that are 


record breakers in the race for low 
prices. If you are a_ keen, thrifty 
housekeeper you can’t afford to miss 


this chance to get acquainted with us 
and the values we give. You'll find 
all our Pa 1 marked in plain figures 
and these figures tell the story of how 
“Low Cambridge Rent Makes Low 
Prices.”” We have the prices—we have 
the variety—the service and courteous 
salesmen to make Moller’s the logical 
place for you to buy your house fur- 
nishings. “We sell either by Cash or 
Partial Payments. You probably thought 
vou would visit us sometime—Make Up 
Your Mind to come within the next 
two weeks and partake of the good 
things listed in this advertisement. 
We'll sell you these specials without any 
excuse of “being just out’’ or any other 
old standby. Remember that after the 
goods arrive at your home and you are 
not perfectly satisfied we'll refund your 
money and not scowl. Make up your 
mind to come—and then come. 
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“THe Eventnc BULLETIN.” 3arley—thousands and thousands of 
The Bulletin Co., bushels.” : 
PHILADELPHIA. 7 a all ae 2 — mages sl ‘ 

Editor Ready Made Department: Poth's’ tilis ‘a psa — ix cease 
Dear Sir—We enclose you clippings | grades of barley as of wheat. And as 
a of the cee mgd the best flour can only be made from 
a sng ‘a oe . our juc pon sd the highest grade wheat, so the best 
unique r€ Aine oF Copy 3s certainly | malt can only be made from the high- 


new in beer advertising. 

This advertising is appearing three 
times a week in the Bulletin, and once 
a week in some of the other papers. 

Yours very truly, 
Wms. Simpson, Business Mgr. 





I believe that Mr. Simpson is 


quite correct in saying that the 
Poth beer ads are unique, but 
however that may be, they cer- 


tainly are interesting. The series 
starts with the one reprinted be- 
low, and “Otto” tells, step by 
step, in an easy, conversational 
way, just how, and from what 
material, Poth’s beer is made. As 
shown by the illustrations, he ad- 
dresses a different customer in 
cach new ad, and even this unim- 
portant detail lends interest to 
the series. I have read them, up 
to and including the eighth, and it 
strikes me that anybody who 
reads them all will have a liberal 


education on the materials and 
making of beer—Poth’s beer, at 
least. And I don’t believe that 


anybody can read them all with- 
out being impressed that Poth’s is 
an exceptionally good brand. The 
ads which follow this will be re- 
printed in their proper sequence 
in coming installments of this de- 
partment: 





“Ever been through a brewery, sir?” 

“No, Otto, have you? 

“Yes, sir, the very one that brews 
the beer you're drinking—Poth’s, My 


brother works there.’ 
“Very gloomy, isn’t it, with great un- 
derground cellars, damp and mouldy? 
“Not at all, sir—I know that’s the 
popular idea, but it’s all wrong. At 
Poth’s everything is as fresh and clean 


as a frosty morning—no dirt, no dust, 
no dampness. Plenty of light every- 
where, except where darkness is ne- 
cessary for the growth of the yeast 
ferment.” 

“Then tell me, Otto, what a brewery 
is really like. I know beer is made 
from barley and hops, but I have a 
very hazy idea how it is actually 
brewed.” 

“Well, sir, to follow the process of 
brewing from grain to keg, you must 
start at the top of the malt-house and 
go down floor after floor and from 
building to building, until you reach 


aging cellars under ground.” 
“Quite a journey?” 

“Fook me fully a half day.’ 
“What’s on the top floor?” 


the 








est grade barley.” 
“One reason Poth’s beer is so full 
bodied and wholesome is because of the 


exceeding care with which the barley 
is_ selected.” ; 
“I’m getting interested, Otto.” 


“Sorry, sir, but you'll have to excuse 
me. There’s one of my regular cus- 
tomers beckoning—he drinks Poth’s too. 
I'll tell 





Some other time you. more 
about brewing, if you care to listen.” 
POTH’S BEER, 

Light or Dark. Your bottler has 
Poth’s.” If not, *phone or write us. 
F. A. POTH & SONS, Inc., 
3ist and Jefferson Streets. 
Now, There You Are—Knox Hats Are 
“Always Right” and the ‘Paulson’ 
Is “All Right,” but the Price of the 
“Knox” Is a Secret and the “Paul 
son’ Has Two Prices. A Feast of 


’) and a Famine of In- 
From the Pittsburg (Pa.) 


Enthusiasm ( 
formation. 
Dispatch, 


Your Spring Hat. 


When it’s just as easy to 
buy a mealiy right hat what’s 
the use being satisfied with 
anything else—there’s only 
one store in each large city 
that can sell Knox hats— 
This is the Knox store for 
Greater Pittsburg. 

And Knox Hats 
ways right. 

The new styles 
here—-and they're winners. 

When you come in ask to 
see the Paulson hat at $3 
and $4—They’re all right. 

PAULSON BROS. CO. 

Wood St., | 
Pa. | 


are al- 


are all 





515 
P ittsburg, 








A D:fierent One. From the New York 


Time S. 

Wall St. Don’t 
Worry the 
Manufacturer 





WHOSE PLANT IS PAID 
FOR. 

If you haven’t heard of 
our monthly payment plan 
of purchase like rent you 
should send for our new 
catalogue and __ tabulations. 
Our factories are new and 
modern. They are in Long 


reached in 15 

minutes from uptown or 

downtown in New York. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 

FACTORY CO., 

Offices, 140 Nassau St. 
New York. 


Island City; 





N.Y. 














PRINTERS’ INK 


Wricut & TaytLor, 
Distillers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Fine Kentucky Whiskies. 

LovuIsvILLE, Ky. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir—I am _ sending you four 
blotters, upon which kindly give me 

your valuable criticism. 
These are the first of twelve differ- 
ent designs—each heading a different 


proverb. We send them out one at a 
time in our letters to customers and 
prospects, 


What do you think of them? 
Yours very truly, 
CHARLES F. CLARK, 
Advertising Manager. 





The blotters are convenient in 
and of good quality and well 
but are not particularly 

The one headed 
Pure Food Law’ 
shows that the brand advertised 
is not “versus” the pure food law 
at all, but strictly in accord there- 
with. The best of the four 1s 
here reprinted, but this would be 
much stronger if it merely quoted 
some authority to the effect that 
“a small drink of pure whiskey’ 
will often ward off sickness,” fol- 
lowing with the statement that 
“Old Charter” is pure and con- 
firming it by analysis: 


size 
printed, 
strong in text. 
“Whiskey vs, 





“A Stitch in time Saves Nine.” 

“An ounce of Prevention 

Pound of Cure.’ 

Often a small drink of Pure Whis- 

key saves money by preventing cols, 

pneumonia and other troubles. There's 
no harm in trying it to find out. 


A good friend indeed in time of 
need. 
OLD CHARTER. 
3ottled in Bond. 
“Makers of Good Whiskies.” 
WRIGHT & TAYLOR, Distillers, 
Louisville, Kv. 





A Little the 


Bulletin. 


Olive Oil. 


The only oil we sell comes 
from France. We know it 
is pure for we have ana- 
lyzed it. Pint bottle soc. 
Quart bottle 85c. Gallon 
can (just as we get it from 
France), $2.75. 


GET IT AT EVANS'’S, 
Seventeenth and Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Open till 10 p. m. Delivery 
in city and suburbs, 


One from Philade!lphia 














Good Talk, 


is worth aj Such 
’ 





But Not So Much 


Hint About Prices. 





Soft Shirts 
For Spring. 

We have bid farewell to 
the Stiff Bosom Shirt and 
have turned our attention to 
the New Arrivals for Spring ! 
and Summer. 

Beautiful 
Spring in Madras, 
and Cheviots have already 
come in, Notice our win- 
dow display; it will give you 
an idea of what some of the 
new ones are like. 

Shirts of every descrip- 
tion. 

‘Manhattan’s, E. & W.’s, 
Eagle’s and Rice’s in most 
every conceivable color and 
design that’s new. Curis at- 
tached or not, coat or regu- 
lar style. Pick them out 
now for the whole season, 
while you can get just what 
you. want. 

Have 
measure ? 

For that Spring Suit? It’s 
a good plan to get it in 
early before the Spring 
rush begins. 


ALEX. RICE, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Everything worn by man 
or_ boy. 
Your 
your money 


patterns for 


we _ taken your 


money’s worth or 
back. 








Snap and Enthusiasm 
be Backed by Prices and a 
Words About Fabrics. 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


Made in 
Montgomery. 


There is more than home 
pride in that expression, if 
it refers to tailoring. 

It makes you think of 
Hurley—sanitary workshop 
conditions—figure fitting in- 





stead of dummy _ fitting 
— individual adaptation 
rather than  semi-hand-me- 


down results—satisfaction in 
place of apologies. 

From the first snip of the 
shears to the final igor 
you are, sir,’ every detail of 
turley’s work is p* Br right 
here at home. 

Almost every man_ takes 
special pleasure in empha- 
sizing that point when his 
suit is complimented. 


And you'll do the same as 
soon as you wear a _ suit 
made by 

HURLEY, 


Montgomery Ala. 





From 


Percales | 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Reduced Prices’ Is Only a] A 
Comparative Term. “Was $10, Now 
Means Something and Any- 
Who Can Read Knows What. 


46 


‘Greatly Plainly 


Kansas City Times. 


Straightforward Proposition, 


Put. From the 


A Plain 





$7.50” 


body 


From 


Quoting Prices Is a 


Talking 
County Democrat, 


the Pittsburg Post. 





The Office 
Carpet Question 


is just now demanding at- 
tention, 

A profitable solution of it 
is easily found in our stocks. 
For elaborate or modest fur- 
nishment, our lines of office 
Carpets and Rugs are equal 
to any demand you can put 
upon us. 

Wiltons, Axminsters, 
vets, Brussels, in every de- 
sirable grade—and we sug- 
gest your seeing our special 
lines of “Drop Patterns” 
for use where the less ex- 
pensive goods will answer 
and ecenomy is a_ factor— 
these at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Prompt work, without in- 
terfering with your business. 


OLIVER McCLINTOCK 
COMPANY, 
219 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
eae ee 
Lot 
From 


Vel- 





Better 


About It. the 


rs i semnbti 
Sugar Tools. 


It perhaps seems a little 
early to buy sugar tools but 
it is better to be too early 
than too late. 

We are prepared now to 
take orders for all kinds of 
sugar tools for delivery later 
on. 

If you are in need of any- 
thing in this line, let us 
know and we will be glad to 
uote prices and book orders 
for any of these goods. 


The tin buckets, 
riers, syrup cans, 
pails, gathering tanks, stor- 
age tanks, sugaring off ans, 
that we sell are all made in 
our own shop by experienced 
workmen and are made of 
good material. 

We also make a first class 
tin bucket cover at a low 
price. 


L. F. MOORE, 
Lancaster, N. H. 


sap car- 
sugar 








Lancaster, N. 


Than 


Coos 
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Piano Talk. 


If it’s Jenkins’ talk it 
must be a plain one, for 
this is a_ straight-from-the- 
shoulder house. 

We want to put a plain 
question to you to-day. 

Why don’t you settle that 
much mooted question in 
your family by buying a 
piano—Now? 

Talking about it won’t put 
it into your home; will not 
stop the importunities of the 
young folk. 

Let us guess why you are 
procrastinating. 

You want a piano; you 
feel the need of it but you 
can’t spare the money to pay 
pone just now and you think 
you can save money by 
waiting until you can spare 
it. And you wait and wait. 


You are wrong. No man, 
no matter what his station 
in life, can buy a piano in 
our store for less money by 
paying cash down than the 
man who takes advantage 
of our little-a-month plan, 
with interest at 6 per cent 
per annum. 

Every piano on our floors 
is marked the spot cash 
price. If you want to bor- 
row the money to pay for it 
we will lend it to you at 6 
per cent interest a year on 
the unpaid balance. Cash or 
time, the price is the same. 

We will sell you any pi- 
ano you may select at the 
spot cash price and_ give 
you 20 to 30 months to pay 
for it in. 

Suppose you tried to save 
the money to pay cash. 
Could you do it? Would 
you do it? 

The chances are No, and 
in the end you would be 
without a piano. 

Think it over. Buy a pi- 
ano to-day. xet acquainted 
with the Jenkins way of 
selling pianos and the stand- 
ard lines handled by the 
Jenkins house. 

Let us talk with you. 

No tricks, no guessing 
contests, the only one-price, 
no-commission piano and 
music house. 


J. W. JENKINS’ 
MUSIC CO., 
1013-1015 Walnut 
Kansas_ City, 


SONS 


Street, 
Mo. 
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